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A x ee: | 
/  HRISTMAS is much more generally 
observed, in the United States, than 

ye it was @ generation ago, and its 
observance is annually extending. 

But it is not kept, even yet, with 

anything like the universality, much 

ea the enthusiasm, of the olden time in England. 
Three hundred years ago, Christmas was, 
emphatically, the great festival of the year. It 
was the one that appealed, more eloquently than 
any other, to that feeling of a common brother- 
hood in man, which is the very essence of true 
Christianity. On Christmas day, rich and poor 
were drawn together, as they were at no other 
time, The mendicant was sure of his alms, no 
matter at what gate he knocked. The lord of the 
Manor saw that every one, who took his hire, 
had a joint for dinner. In the houses of the 
wealthy, relatives of every degree met, as they 
meet now at Thanksgiving in New England: the 
son from across the sea, the married daughter 
from another county, the widow, the orphan, 
the heir, the repentant prodigal. The chimneys 
blazed, the boards groaned, the minstrels piped. 
The young danced the long evenings through. 
The aged looked on, thought of the past, and 


were 
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>smiled, While many a bashful lover, who had 
sighed in vain all the year, took courage, when 
he caught his sweetheart under the evergreen, and 
; availing himself of the old-time license, kissed 
‘her, and found tongue to speak. 
But that which hallowed Christmas, especially, 
‘ was the sacred memory connected with it. The 
; story of the Babe in the manger was a story that 
| melted the hardest ‘liearts to bagi reverence. 
: It was kept vividly on every 
‘ recurring Christmas season, by wo words of Holy 
‘ Writ, by poetry, by “legend, by" pictorial repre- 
;sentations even. The Jowly stable, the Wise 
} Men offering gifts, the actual Star in the East 
were real to the men of that day, in a sense that 
;can hardly be understood in this material age. 
The times were, essentially, imaginative. People 
saw the steps of fairies in the rings of blighted 
grass. The devout believed, as Milton believed 
long after, in spiritual presences all about them. 
What wonder, therefore, that, in the quiet, star- 
lit night, the carol-singers, wandering homeward, 
almost fancied they heard, in the sough of the 
wind among the trees, the rush of angels’ wings, 
as the celestial messengers. chanted, far up, and 
out of sight, “‘Glory to God in the Highest !’’ 
“With folded hands, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail.” 

For Christmas was ushered in invariably by 
carol-singers. The custom has now disappeared, 
almost entirely, even in England. Here we only 
know it, as practised in the domestic circle, when 
a mother, or elder sister, gathers the little ones 
around her, and sings carols with them. But as 
evening drew on, in the old times of which we write, 
the picked singers of the vicinage, both men and 
women, came together, and going from house to 
house, sang carols until long after midnight. 
Many of these carols are still extant, the oldest 
being a Norman one of the thirteenth century, 
of which we give the first stanza : 





“ Lordlings, listen to our lay— 
(438) 
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‘times there were musical instruments of every 


variety then known. But the carol, in the main, 
depended for its success, on the voice; and 
wisely, for vocal music was as universally culti- 
vated, in England then, as in Germany now. 
This carol-singing was a beautiful custom, and 
might be revived to advantage, if not abused. 
Fancy the long prolonged notes, rising and falling, 
melodiously, on the night-air, and dying away, 
at last, ‘in the distance, as if seraphic choirs 
echoed them from heaven. As Milton, in his 
‘** Hymn to the Nativity,” rapturously exclaims ; 

“Such music (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
$ His constellatations set, 
} And the well-balanced world on hinges hung.” 

While the carol-singers were thus going from 
house to house, the Yule log, at the Manor 
House, was being brought in. Those were the 
days of capacious chimneys, and fire-places, 
; wide enough to roast anox. For this ceremonial, 
¥.; the butt of some huge tree was selected; for it 
was expected to att as back-log the week out; 
and it was dragged in by ropes, the whole housc- 
hold attending, with shouts, and often with 
’music. The master, or mistress, sat by the 
‘hearth, looking ori, When the mighty piece of 








We have came from far away, 
To seek Christmas. 

In this mansion We are told 

He his yearly feast doth hold: 
"Tis to-day : 

May joy come from God above, 


To all those who Christmas love.” 


‘ timber was fairly in its place, and the lesser logs 

snapping and burning, musically, in front, the 
; servants were sent back to the kitchen, where 
; they kept Christmas Eve with song and dance, 
; while’ the heads of the family, gathering around 
; the blaze, with their children, and grandchildren, 
‘ and other near relatives, ‘‘ held high festival.” 


Sometimes the music was wholly vocal; some-; . But if bringing in the Yule log was indispen- 
times a viol only accompanied the voices; some- ; sable on Christmas eve, not less.was the going to 
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church, for 


nnn nnn wae ate 


morning service, on Gistlinns he 
Every one, high or low, was expected to be 
present. Woe to him or her, Goodman Hodge, 
or Goody Joan, who failed to appear. 


provided with an excellent excuse, scant was the } ; 


dole that would be his, or hers, when Christmas 
came around again. The church, for this festive 
day, was decked out with holly, ivy, bay, and 
other evergreens. The lord of the Manor was 
there, prominent in his pew; the rest of the con- 
gregation had suitable, but ruder, seats, 

Church over, everybody went home: in the 
earlier times to a late breakfast, afterwards to} 
dinner. 
Every one was happy, or tried to be so. 


yielded to the genial spirit of the season. Smiles 
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The dinner was the dinner of the year. ° 
All} 
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were on 1 the faces of rich “ poor velitie. It was 
under the influence of these festivities, that old 
; George Withers broke out into his famous verses : 


q 


$ “So now has come our joyf lest feast, 

‘ Let every man be jolly. 

é Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And ev’ry post with holly. 

Though some churls at out mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 

| And let us all be merry. 

5 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens, they with baked meats choke, 
} And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie 
And if for cold.it hap’ to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pie, 
‘ And evermore be merry.” 
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In the houses of the nobles, the greatest state 


was observed; and the principal feature of the } 
festival was the bringing in the boar’s head. } 


No Christmas dinner there, was considered ; 
complete without this famous dish. The prepa- 
ration and adorning of the boar’s head tacked } 
the head-cook’s utmost skill; each chef tried | 
to outdo his rival, each strove to excel his for- 
mer triumphs., It was an age when spices were 
used, in preparing food, to an extent utterly 
unknown now. Almost the only dish that has 
descended, unimpaired, from those times, is the 
Christmas mince-pie. What it is to other pies, 
all dishes, at that period, were to modern 
dishes. The boar’s head was a marvel of spices, 
and was served up decked with holly, and with 








» an apple in its mouth. A servitor of distinction, 

attired in his best, and preceded by heralds 

} blowing trumpets, the jester leading all, carried 

in the dish; while minstrels, in a gallery over- 

| ooking the apartment, played on the viol, harp, 
and other instruments, 

One of our illustrations depicts such a scene. 
The apartment is not unlike the banquet room, 
in Haddon Hall, where such revels were held for 
generation after genegition. The old place is 
deserted now and desolate. The knights who 
fought at Crecy and Agincourt, and who kept 
their Christmas at Haddon afterwards, have been 
in their graves for centuries. No longer are 
there feastings in kitchen or solar; gay laughter 
is heard no more beneath holly and ivy ; the long 
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gallery echoes fiot to the feet of dancers, But 
we liave been there; when, in the fading twilight, 
everything assumed a shape so shadowy, that, 
for a moment, the antique rooms seemed to be 
peopled again, and we almost fancied we could 
hear the light step of Dorothy Vernon, as she 
lifted the tapestry, and stole out of the little 
postern door, to elope with lier forest lover, who 
was of the Manners family, since Dukes of Rut- 
land, a “squire,” as she found afterwards, of 
‘thigh degree,” in disguise. 

At this dinner each one had g place in keeping 
with his rank; for distinction of caste was, in 
those days, scrupulously observed. The head of 





the household sat at the upper end of the board, 
often on a raised platform called a dais; while 
inferiors were placed at the lower end, and below 
the salt. A Lord of Misrule, chosen annually 
for the twelve days of the Christmas festivities, 
was always present, with his assistants, and they 
jested, mimicked, cut and often danced 
the famous Dance ofA “Practisal jokes were 
greeted with ter. © The food, like 
the fun, was rather ef mutton, boar’s 
meat, and wild fowl were fhe dishes. It was a 
jovial, merry age, but not a refined one. Yet 
never, since, has any people, perhaps, so heartily 
Kerr CuristTMas. 
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JEANNIE AND HER: PETS. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


£  Jnanniz, Jeannie! I do wonder now where 
that girl is ?”’ 

The voice was shrill, and a trifle sharp with 
impatience; but Jeannie did not heed; she did 
not even hear, perhaps. She seemed. lost. to 
everything but the whirr and rustle of the silver- 
white wings, and the soft cooing of her doves and 
pigeons, as they came fluttering down, eager for 
their evening meal. 

Mrs. Cooper, her aunt, scarcely knew how to 
understand Jeannie. The girl was;¢apable. and 
willing enough,: for that matter, but she could no 
more be made, drudge of, than’ .Mr,. Cooper 
could make 4 plough-horse, of his, handsome, 
thoroughbred filly. . Jeannie was more a kitchen- 
maid than anything else, eating that bitterest of 
all bread, ‘the bread of dependence.’ But 
somehow, her hard.tasks failed to spoil, or. soil 
her pretty hands. Somehow, all the smoke and 
heat of the great kitchen fire, all the sun and 
wind of the fields, had failed to dim the 
splendor of her blue eyes, or, blanch the hue of 
her golden hair. 

Mrs. Cooper was a trifle envious of Jeannie’s 
rare gifts. Jeannie-had out-stripped her cousins 
at the village schoo], and now she had grown up 
even prettier than Adelaide... Yet she was nothing 
morethan the daughter of thriftless half-brother, 
who had married above his own station in life, 
and yet had contiriyed|to die penniless, and leave 
his orphan child to his sister’s care. That sister, 
however, to be just to her, had.done her duty by 
Jeannie, at least, after a fashion. | But, of course, 
it could not be expected that she would ‘treat 
Jeannie as she treated Adelaide. 

The autumn day was closing; Jeannie’s busy 
work ‘was all over at last; and so ghe filled her 
pretty hands with grain, and sitting down on-the 
raised hearth-ston¢'of the old-fashioned summer 
kitchen, had uttered a musical sort of call, which 
had brought her pets about her. in a fluttering 
flock... One. silyer-white,. bright,’ beautiful,, little 
dove, with a brilliantly tinted sheen on his snowy 
Wings, and. a, diamond. glitter .in his round eyes, 
wore a blue band edged with silver threads about 
his graceful. throat. 

“Beauty, Beauty,’’ called Jeannie: 

The bird fluttered down, atthe call, and pecked 
the grain from, Jeannie’s open palm. 


Jeannie’s soft, dark e w radiant, as 
Vou. LXXVI.—27 7. eins as 





watched the: pretty, gentle creature; for she 
was.thinking of the day when he first made his 
appearance at Maple Hill. 

It.had been asummer day, golden with sunshine, 
and balmy with garden odors, Flushed and heated 
from workingin her flower beds, Jeannie had taken 
her seat. on a green border, and called her pets. 
And ;among them, with a certain air of good 
breeding and superiority, came a, stranger, with 
a blue-and silver band about, his throat. 

“Qh, you beauty, you beauty,” she cried, 

Unwittingly, she had called. the dove by his 
name, and he fluttered through the sunshine, and 
settled on her shoulder. . And Jeannie, exam- 
ining his: blue and silver necklace, saw @ name, 
penciled in black, on the blue ground of the 
ribbon. . It: was ‘f Fossebrooke.”’ 

‘“‘Oh,” cried Jeannie, regretfully, ‘‘ you belong 
at, Woodlawn then ?’’ 

And a little later, when her garden work had 
been finished, she took the pretty dove, and ran 
across the fields to Woodlawn. 

Captain Fossebrooke, the handsome owner of 
the place, and still a young man in spite of the 
honors he had won, sat on the*long portico, 
smoking, when the click of the gate, and a growl 
from the dog at his feet, disturbed him.. He rose - 
hastily, and throwing his cigar aside, confronted 
Jeannie with the same deference that he would 
have shown to a princess, 

‘“‘ You, are, Captain Fossebrooke?’’ she began, 
slightly embarrassed, but with a graceful, little 
inclination of her head., The captain howed. 

' I have brought back your dove. .He was 
with my pigeons, when I called them-to, be f 

‘‘ Thank. you,” said the captain. ‘But I am 
sorry he gave you trouble... Beauty !’’ 

The dove turned his head, and looked at him 
askance, but did not stir from Jeannie’s hand. 

“ Beauty seems very. well satisfied,” he said. 
“I, don’t think he’s particularly pleased with 
Woodlawn. I brought him all:the way from. 
France, . I beg your, pardon—Miss—” 

‘ My, name is Jeannie, Rivers,”’ artlessly. 

‘Oh, yes, yes, from Maple Hill... I remember, 
I am away. so much, that my acquaintances grow 
out of my, remembrance. I used to know your 
aunt. Pray, walk in, Miss Rivers.” 

“Qh; no, thank ,you!..I-must hurry back. 
Please take your pretty;doye, sir,” , 

ee (8) 
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“On the contrary, do me the favor to keep 
him, Miss Rivers.”’ 

“Oh, Captain Fossebrooke, do you mean it?” 

She looked up at him, with herigrest, starry 
eyes: her sweet, red lips apart; smiling. 

“TI mean it, with my whole henti;* he said, ° 
bowing low. “ Beauty is yours.” 


So Jeannie had returned to Maple Hill, in they’ 


hush of the summer twilight, with the white dove’ 
still nestling in her bosom, and Captain Fosse- 


brooke had gone with her. This was weeks ago. 
She was. sing it all over now, sitting on 


the hearth, when her aunt called again; and up 
sprang Jeanni¢, and away fluttered the birds. 

“You ought to know that Adelaide is waiting 
for you,” said Mrs. Cooper, severely. 

“ Indeed, auntie, I forgot,” replied Jeannie. 

«It’s a wonder to me you don’t forget to fetch 
your breath. Adelaide wants you to fix her 
hair, and she’s been waiting a round half hour.” 

Jeanrfie made no reply, but hurried into’ the 
room, where her cousin was busy with her 
toilet. There was to be & party at Woodlawn, 
that night, and both girls were invited; but, of 
course, Jeannie had no thought of going: 

“‘They merely put in your name, so as not to 
be uncivil; of course, they don’t expect you,” 
her aunt had said: And Jeannie had acquiesced 
in silence. If the disappointment caused her a 
heartache, it had been short-lived. She was too 
sweet-tempered and sunny-hearted, to brood 
over so trivial a grievance. 

“T mentioned that I wanted you to do my 
hair,” said’ Adelaide, pettishly; ‘what made 
you keep me waiting?” 

“T forgot} but I can soon do it now,” was 
Jeannic’s pleasant answer. 

*T don’t believe it. You kept me waiting 
just for spite, You ‘don’t: want me to go, 
because you can’t,” continued Miss Adelaide. 

The delicate color in Jeannie’s cheek deepened, 
but she set about her task in silence. When the 
coiffure was complete, it was quite a suceess. 

“Now, bring my flowers,” said’ Adelaide, 
surveying herself with smiling © satisfaction ; 

“there they are on the window-sill.’: Captain 


and picking it up. 


nen 





spoke. The bird uttered a plaintive little cry, 
fluttered, and fell to the floor. 

«Oh, how could you?’ cried Jeannie, stooping 
‘You have killed it.’’ 

*T hope I have,”’ retorted Adelaide, angrily. 
**You’ve. no: business with it, anyhow. What 
does Captain Fossebrooke care for you?” 
Jeannie stood ‘silent, holding the dead dove to 
her hosom. : 

“Tl ‘never forgive ‘you,’ she burst forth, at 
last! “I'll never do another thing for you, 
while I live. You have killed my dove.’ ’ 
She turned, and fled out of the room, and out of 
the house. | Nor did she stop until she had crossed 
thé’ lawn, and had found shelter in her favorite, 
secluded spot, under the gloom of the hazel 
thicket. There she threw herself down, clasping 
the dead bird’to her heart. 

‘Oh, Beauty, my darling,’’ she lbhenet: 

The silver wings began to stir and flutter, in 
the soft, warm shelter of her bosom. She 
uttered asharp cry of rapture. 

«“ He’s alive. He's alive. He's not dead!” 

Some one, arrested by the ery, paused in his 
rapid walk across the glen, listened a minute, and 
then approached. It was Captain Fossebrooke. 

“Miss Jeannie,” he began, in surprise. 

Jeannie forgot everything, but her rapture 
over the bird’s recovery, 

‘«QOh, Captain Fossebrooke,”’ she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet; her lips ‘trembling, her eyes 
radiant, ‘“I was so sure he was dead—he seemed 
so still and cold—but he’s alive! Oh, my Beauty ! 
See, he can perch upon. my hand.” 

“You seem to be very fond of Beauty,” said 
the captain, with ‘a smile. 

“T never. cared: for anything half so much— 
) 

She stopped short, and her eyes fell, and her 
checks glowed; for the captain was looking at 
her, with a curious eagerness: 

‘*T was coming over,” he said, “to escort you to 
Woodlawn, Miss Jeannie. My'sister expects you.” 

“Me?” said Jennie. ‘I had no thought of 
going: They said I mustn’t. But Adelaide is, 
and’ she is expecting you now.” 


” 








Fossebrooke sent them over, this morning.” 

Jeannie turned towards the open’ window. 
But before she had secured the urn of ‘flowers, 
her white dove came fluttering in, and striking 
the slender vase, sent flowers and all down into 
the yard below. 

«Now, ‘see that,” cried Adelaide, ina’ nay, 
“My flowers are arg Oh, you » hateful 
torment !”’ 

She struck the dove, which had settled on 
Jeannie’s shoulder, with "her open palm, as ‘she 


Suddenly, she seemed struck by some swift 
thought that brought the hot blood in torrents to 
her cheeks; and elasping the dove, she turned 
away, and fled through the gathering darkness. 

The eaptain looked, for a moment, undecided 
whether to follow her, or not. But finally, he 
pursued his way to Maple Hill, and accompanied 
Adelaide to Woodlawn. 

A day or two after, Mrs. Cooper and her 
daughter drove to the nearest town, leaving 
Jeannie at home to get dinner. 
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She sat in the old kitchen, picking raisins for 
the pudding, when footsteps startled her. 

*Good-morning, Miss Jeannie,’ said the 
pleasant voice of Captain Fossebrooke. 

She sprang up, scattering her raisins about. 

“Qh, Captain Fossebrooke!’’ she cried, and 
her heart began to beat strangely. But she 
made an effort,.and said, more calmly, ‘‘ Walk 
into the sitting-room, please, Adelaide isn’t at 
home, this morning.” 

**I didn’t come to see Miss Adelaide,” said 
the captain, taking Jeannie’s hand, and looking 
straight into her eyes. ‘I came to see you, and 
to inquire dfter Beauty. Pray sit down, Miss 
Jeannie, and let me help you with your raisins. 
And don’t you think you could invite me to stay 
for dinner,” he added, archly. 
fond of plum pudding.” 

Jeannie resumed her seat, smiling. Thecaptain 
took a seat in front of her, and went to work at 
the raisins, chatting pleasantly the while. 

Presently Jeannie, who was getting embar- 
rassed, called Beauty, and the bird fluttered in, 
and perched on the top of her head. Somehow, 
now, Jeannie began to feel less uneasy. 

«What a picture you make,”’ said the captain. 
“You are very fond of Beauty?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ answered Jeannie. 

He caught her hands, and held them fast. 

“Jeannie,” he said, bending his handsome 
face down towards her, ‘‘ since you care so much 
for my dove, can’t you care a little for me?” 

She struggled instinctively to free her hands, 
but he would not let them go. 

‘You must hear me, Jeannie,”’ he went on. 

You and I haven’t known each other very 
long; but long enough for me to love you. 
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“Tm particularly } mentioned it,’ she whispered, after awhile. 





travelled in many lands, and seen many fair 
women; but never one before that I cared to 






make my wife. Jeannie, can you give me 
hope—just a little, at least ?”’ 

She lifted her lovely, startled eyes. 

“T love you with my whole heart,” he con- 
tinued. “I have loved you, ever since that 
summer day, when you brought Beauty home. 
Don’t be cruel. You pity all inanimate things. 
Can’t you pity me?” 

She gave another quick glance at him, and 
then sat silent, but with heaving bosom, and 
downcast eyes. 

The captain drew her towards him, . 

‘No answer! Not-eyen pity,’’ he said. 

She gave him a shy, sweet, radiant glance; and 
he knew it meant success. 

‘‘T never dreamed of such a thing, until you 
ut 
was sure it was Adelaide, and not poor me, 

But—but I—I—I believe now, I:have cared for 
you, all the while.” 

He caught. her to his heart. 
he said, ‘ for those words.”’ 

When Mrs. Cooper and Adelaide returned, 
they found the captain still at Maple Hall. He 
called Mrs. Cooper aside, and told his story, 
while Jeannie fied up stairs to her little. attic 
chamber. Her aunt angrily declared she would 
give her consent to no such foolery. ‘‘ Jeannie 
is a mere child,”’ she said. As for Adelaide, she 
went into hysterics. 

But for all that, Jeannie and the captain were 
married, that fall, and kept their Christmas at 
Fossebrooke; and even Adelaide and Mrs. 
Cooper condescended to be guests there. In fact, 
the aunt does nothing, since, but talk of the 
‘‘great match” her niece has made. 

‘‘She’s Mrs. Fossebrooke, of Fossebrooke 


Hall, you know,” she says, ‘the oldest family 
in the county.” 


‘* God bless you,”’ 

















Wuenrs it belongs I know not, 
Persian, or Moor, or Greek, 
A song that they used to sing me, 
All through the “ holiday” week : 
“Who dies in the Christmas sunshine 
Roams wide with all winds that blow; 
Who dies in the Christmas tempest 
Sleeps under the Christmas snow.” 





Oh! tell me which is the sweeter— 
For the Christmas is come again, 

And the future is one with the present, 

So short are the days of men— 
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To wander forever and ever, 
Swift from the old to the new, 

*Cross worlds, and oceans, and ages— 
If the childish story is true? 


Or to sleep with no terror of waking, 
Dearer than mortals know, 

Closed eyes, and a heart unshaken, 
Down deep under the snow? 

Let me die! in the Christmas tempest, 
Or die in the Christmas sun ! 





They are dead that gang me the story, 
And the glory of life is done, 


MISS DEFARGE. 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, in the offive of the Librarian 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ir is not to be wondered at, that such sacrifi- 
ces as these had their effect. The effect they 
produced upon Roger Dysart was a constantly 
disturbing one. No day passed without his pon- 
dering remorsefully and bitterly over the past 
months. After all, was it not Elizabeth who was 
true, and unselfish, and generous? He had said 
that he liked women who were faithful and inno- 
cent, and she was the woman who was both, and 
who had roused herself from her natural indo- 
lence to care for him and bear with him. He 
had many a folly to reproach himself with, as he 
lay and wearied of the lengthening days, but he 
told himself that the worst folly of all was his 
past underrating of the good that was his own. 
He scarcely knew how it had come about, that 
he had learned to consider Elizabeth Dysart his 
own property; it had been a process so gradual 
—extending through childhood and boyhood, 
over many a year. There had been no actual 
love-making between them; they had never been 
an effusive, or sentimental couple ; Elizabeth at 
twenty had borne with his Dysart humors as she 
had done at ten; she had demanded nothing but 
a continuance of his high-handed patronage and 
protection, and had been quite content with these 
favors. And yet, somehow, there had been a 
kind of general understanding between them. 
If he should marry, he had begun by saying, he 
would marry Elizabeth. And as he grew older, 
it had become an indistinct sort of fact, that in 
some more propitious future, Elizabeth was to be 
his wife. Naturally, too, there had been times 
when he had warmed a little, under the influence 
of the wonderful beauty, to whose power she 
herself had been so indifferent ; and once he had 
quite startled her, one day when he lay upon the 
grass at her feet, by exclaiming, without any 
prelude whatever, 

“« By my soul, Lizzie, you are the handsomest 
woman in the county, and I am glad of it!’’ 

He knew she had been fond of him in her way, 
and the nature of his own feeling was such, that 
her equable, unexacting affection had suited him 
well enough. But of late the whole world had 
a He had been scorched by a 








fire, whose existence he had never before known. 
He had been aroused to passion, and longing, 
and regret. He had suffered keenly—and to no 
end—he told himself. He had suddenly awak- 
ened to find that he had lost every thing, and 
gained nothing. And after all it was Elizabeth 
who was true, notwithstanding that he had been 
false. 

‘Tf she had not been what she is,’’ he said, 
moodily, ‘‘she would have seen and resented; 
but she is not like other women.” 

So, one night, when they were alone together, 
Elizabeth sitting on a low seat in the firelight, 
dubious, picturesque, and beautiful, in the faith- 
ful purple, with a book open on her knees, he 
made up his mind to fo back to the old, undis- 
turbed serenity, and spoke accordingly. 

‘¢ Lizzie,” he began, with a secret feeling of 
gloom, ‘‘I wish you would oblige me with your 
attention.” 

Elizabeth turned towards him rather quickly. 
Oddly enough, she also seemed somewhat reflec- 
tive. She had been regarding the fire in silence, 
for at least ten minutes, but she aroused herself 
promptly. 

‘«‘ What is the matter ?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” was his answer, ‘only I want to 
talk to you.” 

“But why—,”’ she exclaimed. 

He interrupted her. 

«IT am going to talk sentiment,’’ he said, with 
incongruous bitterness. ‘‘ It is a long time since 
I talked sentiment, Lizzie.’”’ And his bitterness 
wore, as he uttered these last words, almost an 
air of reproach. . He tried to take her hand. 

Tt was something of a check to him to see her 
turn quietly to the fire again. 

“‘Talk sentiment, if you like,” she said, ‘‘ but 
never mind my hand. You will get along better 
without it.” 

He was so fat checked that for a moment he 
regarded her fixedly. But when its momentary 
influence had passed, the very check served to 
give him fresh impetus. 

‘‘ Lizzie,’ he broke out, ‘‘ something is wrong. 
What is it?” “ 

But she only smiled benignly at the fire. 
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«Tg this sentiment,’’ she murmured, ‘if it 
nn? 

* Ah!” he cried, in a fret. ‘I am not going 
tobe put off. I mean what Isay. Do you think 
T have not seen—?”’ 

She interposed, quite in her old manner, with 
her deliciously idle, inconsequent air. 

‘© Why get excited?” she said. ‘I don’t, and 
it will only tire you. I never could understand 
why you always would get excited, Roger.” 

«Fell. me what you mean!’’ he exclaimed, “I 
want to know.” 

She pushed the book off her knee, and rose 
slowly to her beautiful height, and stood looking 
‘down at his fevered, bewildered face, in smiling 
calm. 

“Do you think I have not seen too?’’ she 
asked. 

It was like an electric shock to him. All at 
once—4n a single instant—he saw that a climax 
had arrived, towards which he had never even 
glanced in his dreams of possibilities. It was 
Elizabeth who stood before him—Elizabeth wholly 
candid and careless, and startlingly point-blank 
as was her. custom—but Elizabeth in an unex- 
pected mood, and assuming an entirely unexpect- 
ed position. He saw it at his first glance. 

«As to anything being wrong,’’ she went on, 
“that’s all nonsense. Was there ever anything 
wrong between us? And as ‘to my meaning any- 
thing, what could I mean, but that it is not me 
you should talk sentiment to, but Terese.’’ 

He uttered a sharp exclamation, but it did not 
appear to disturb her equanimity, in the least. 

‘We lave never had rows,” she proceeded. 
“i was not our way to have rows, any more 
than it was our way to be sentimental; and we 
were never that, you know. For my part, I 
don’t see how we ever rambled on, into ‘that 
feeble-minded kind of belief, that we were going 
to,marry each other.’’ 

She stopped a moment, looking more coolly 
amicable than ever. 

“I. don’t tire you too much, do 1?’’ she asked, 
with friendly consideration.. «We can talk it over 
some other time, if I do. It isn’t of any par- 
ticular consequence, you know.” 

‘* So it seems,’ he answered, savagely, “but I 
should like to hear the worst.” 

“Ah! it isn’t very bad,’’ she returned. ‘‘ There 
is no ‘ worst’ about it. I shouldn’t mention it, 
if I didn’t think we might as well set matters to 
rights. I could not help seeing, you know. Do 
you remember the day you asked me if Terese 
cared for Basil Howth? Well, I began to see from 
that day. You were in love with her, and you 
were never in love with me, and it has occurred to 
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me, once or twice, that—that you might be held 
back by some remembrance of—well, of me.” 

‘¢ You did not care yourself?” he said. ‘You 
are indifferent enough, on my soul, Lizzie !”’ 

There was one second’s silence, and then she 
made her reply. , 

“Tt would be a new thing for me to be senti- 
mental,’ she said. ‘‘Emotions don’t suit me.’’ 

‘“Why did you come and nurse me?” he cried, 
with actual resentment. 

«Because I was fond of you,” she returned, 
‘because I was always fond of you, and always 
shall be. You don’t suppose’’—quickly—“ that 
I mean that I am less fond of you now, or that I 
want you to be less fond of me.” 

‘“<T don’t know,” he muttered, impatiently. 

“Yes, you do,” with something almost ap- 
proaching firmness. ‘‘ You know that what I 
mean is this—that it is not Elizabeth Dysart you 
should marry, if you ever do marry; that there 
is nothing between us, that is not too slight a 
thread to bind us together; that we are only 
reasonably fond of each other; and that all the 
rest is over as it should be—though it was nothing 
from the first.”’ 

‘And you never cared—” 

“Did you ask me to care very much?” she 
interrupted him. ‘And even if I had the kind 
of grand passion for you, which is not at all in 
my line, do you suppose I would tell -you of it 
now? No, I am only Elizabeth ”’—lifting her 
head with a grand air, which was so remarkable 
¢and novel a development of her resources, that 
it fairly amazed him—‘“ only Elizabeth, and of 
no consequence whatever, but I am too proud a 
Dysart for that.” 

There is no knowing what further revelations 
might have been made. Certainly, each was in 
& curious mood enough ; and Elizabeth, with head 
uplifted, and eyes aglow with something which 
might even have been pain, was a revelation in 
herself. But at this very crisis their solitude 
was broken in upon. There was a ringing at the 
hall door bell, and a sudden development of some 
excitement outside; and in less than three minu- 
tes, Lady Dysart came into the room, pale and 
shaken with some strange agitation, and holding 
a slip of paper in her hand. 

Both turned towards her, and Roger started 
from his cushions into a sitting posture. 

‘What is it?” he cried. ‘ What has happen- 
ed? What have you there?” 

“Tt is a telegram,” answered her ladyship. 
“It is from Sir Roderick’s lawyer in London. 
Sir Roderick—” 





Roger flung himself backward with a bitter 
; ejaculation. 
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“Nothing but Sir Roderick,’ he exclaimed. 

My lady handed him the paper, answering 
him, in a voice as rigid as her pale face. 

“He is dead,” she said. ‘He was shot at a 
gaming table at Homburg.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

As he had lived, so Sir Roderick Dysart had 
died. An extraordinary, and rather suspicious 
run of good luck, accompanying his play with a 
hot headed young Parisian, had given rise to an 
exchange of complimentary phrases, which had 
terminated in an exchange of bullets over the 
card table. The Parisian had escaped with a 
flesh wound, but that ornament to society, the 
Baronet himself, had not been so lucky. 

* But bad as it was,” said society, in general, 
“no one has blamed the Parisian greatly. He 
was a scoundrel, and a blackleg, that Dysart; 
and the world is well rid of him and his rascali- 
ties.”’ 

Going into my lady’s room, the night the news 
arrived, Terese found her sitting in the dark, 
before her dying fire, holding in her hand the 
telegram, and bearing upon her face the traces 
of a deep and bitter misery; and she met. the 
girl’s. glance with the shadow of a smile, half 
scorn, half hopelessness. 

«You do not understand, do you ?’’ she said. 
«You are, wondering why I,should look so:deso- 
late. Well, I will tell you. It is not my hus- 
band Iam mourning, as I sit here—it is some- 
thing else. It is something far more bitter. It 
is this. Once there was a time when I loved 
him, with alla girl’s passionate, weak folly—and 
to-night, knowing that he is dead, I can only be 
glad—glad !’’ 

This was her only direct reference to the sub- 
ject. When Terese seated herself near her, she 
began to talk “of Roger and his future., ‘Sir 
Roger,”’ she said, with a faint smile. 

‘He will have a chance to retrieve the honor 
of hisname,”’ shesaid. ‘‘ There isa little money, 
which could not be altogether wasted, and now it 
will come to him. The principal could not be 
broken in upon. The time may come, perhaps, 
when to be a Dysart may not sound so very bad, 
after all.’ 

Naturally there could be no waste of sentiment, 
downstairs. There had not been much talk. 
Elizabeth had subsided into speculative silence, 





“The worst part of it is,’’. she said, ‘‘ that 
there is no use in pretending to be sorry. We 
couldn’t be, if we tried.”’ Which was quite true. 

When they parted for the night, Roger had 
been guilty of an exhibition of weakness, which 
even I, his chronicler, fail clearly to comprehend, 
and can only account for on the score of the 
natural perversity of mankind, .He had made 
one more feeble effort to involve himself in fresh 
difficulties and entanglements. 

‘© You had better forget and forgive, and—be 
Lady Dysart, Lizzie,’’ he had said, 

But Elizabeth had remained cheerfully un- 
moved. ‘ 

‘*T don’t want. to forget,’’ she) said. ‘*And 
there is nothing to forgive; but I shall never be 
Lady Dysart. Thanks, all the same! Weshould 
not enjoy each other’s society half so well, if we 
were married. It would.be sure to result in 
rows.” , 

So. Roger Dysart arose from his sick bed, a few 
weeks later, and went out into the world, a free 
man, in more senses than one; and yet bound by 
a new ambition and a seeret chain. 

‘¢ My life begins late,”’ he said to Terése, <* but 
it begins at last.’’ 

Outwardly they were as far apart frdm each 
other as ever, but inwardly each felt that a change 
had taken place, 

‘The lover has not come back,” Roger said to 
himself. ‘I wonder, why?’ 

And Terese, noting every day some subtle dif- 
ference in Elizabeth’s careless display of affec- 
tion, wondered also, 

‘« They are as good friends as-ever;’’ she said. 
**And yet—.” . 


Still each went their separate way in silence. 
Gradually the county awakened to a recognition 
of the fact, that Sir Roger Dysart was a different 


man from his father. They had been in the habit 
of regarding him as a fine, stalwart namskull, 
with possible bad blood in him, which ought to 
be expected to show itself at.any time; and even 
in a better case simply a numskull, who rode 
fearlessly, and was a good shot,and by no means 
a bad judge of horseflesh. But to the general 
amazement, the numskull developed singular 
tastes of an entirely different class. He plunged 
into the hardest possible work, and did it aston- 
ishingly well; he attacked evils at their root; he 
wove every slight thread of circumstance or 


and Roger had Jain, for the remainder of the } chance into a web of his own; he lost sight of 
evening; with fevered brain and beating heart. ; no resource; he rented his lands on novel terms, 


‘When they had been left once more to themselves, } and accepted labor as an equivalent. 


He had'a 


Elizabeth’s dramatic mood had: died down with } whole life of another man’s ill-doing to retrieve, 


-her usual ease of manner. Unconsciously she 
had echoed Lady Dysart’s own thought. 


{ and he did not flinch before it, and left no stone 
{ unturned. 
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,, He dabored so hard and so incessantly, and 
struggled with,such desperate courage. against 
entanglement, and obstacle, that he became less 
stalwart. There were times when his worn look 
and his loss of color secretly touched Terese with 
a sharp pain. 

.f¢Don’t—don’t work too hard,’’ she once as- 
tonished him by saying. 

He, made, her no reply, but, he carried the 
words in.his heart, for many.a day, nevertheless. 
She had hesitated, too, and spoken with a novel 
gentleness, and this he remembered also, 

Thus for a month or so again, and then gne 
delicious day in the spring, Basil Howth :sud- 
denly made his appearance. He came to the 
Court, one evening, and demanded Miss Defarge, 
and Miss Defarge went to him. . She found. him 
Zather pale also, and evidently, by no means at 
his, best, either mentally .or physically. - He 
Jooked as if his unaccountable abscnce had not 
‘passed wery “happily ; and yet, after her first 
glance, Terese understood that he had passed all 
stages of indecision, and reached a crisis, to be 

equal .to which he had braced pimeelf firmly. 

“Don’t begin hy feeling angry,’’ were his first 
words, as she favored him with, her hand. “I 
have not come to annoy you with the old story. 
I have not been. silent ‘so long that J might end 
with, that. I went, away to try if I could not 
make aman, of myself,” 

They. had a long interview, in which he con- 
ducted himself wonderfully.to his credit, and 
succeeded in rousing, within Terese’s previously 
-well:steeled bosom, a sentiment of respect; which 
“was quite a new.and unexpected emotion. He 
had made a man of himself, and accordingly she 
began. to foel guilty; and ill at ease, He, did not 
blame her; as he might well, have done, and he 
took a stoical stand, which was quite. chivalrous. 

IT ought to have known better, I suppose,’ 
he.said, in the end. _ ‘‘ You always told me. you 
had nothing to,give, and. I have no right to com- 
plain, because you have proved that you only 
spoke the truth.” 

He was a little startled; as was quite, natural, 
when he saw that Terese had softened sufficiently, 
to be guilty of the weakness of suddenly begin- 
ning to shed tears, as if she had been a young 
lady. of spirit and will much less, indomitable. 
He had never before seen her approach, in the 
most distant-manner, any such youthful display 
of emotion. 

*T treated youinfamously,” she cried. ‘‘And 
it.is mot you.who should suffer, You had.some 
excuse for.making a mistake, but, I had none-— 
nothing but my despicable vanity |" 





‘I have neverseen anything despicable in you 


yet,’’ he said, with quiet feeling. ‘‘I couldn't, 
you know. ,I-—I am so fond of you yet, that I 
should like to, prove that a man may be a woman’s 
friend, even after he has been her lover,’’ 

“Oh!” said Terese, with a humility ,quite 
pathetic. in its novelty, ‘do, let us try,’’., And 
she held out her hand, with no inconsiderable 
emotion, 

‘‘Elizabeth—”’ began. the young man, a few 
moments, later, 

Terese started: slightly,, In. fact, she did not 
know as much asmight have been expected of 
those-interviews over the parsonage parlor-fire, 
when, Mr.. Basil, Howth had been gloomy, and 
sardonic, and.Byronic; and Elizabeth had gazed 
at the glowing coals, and sighed. 

‘¢ Llizabeth ?’’ she echoed. : 

‘IT mean Miss Elizabeth Dysart,’’ answered 
Basil, somewhat confusedly, “The fact.is, we— 
we became very good friends, when I was. here 
before. Sheis very kind-hearted, you know, and 
she used to—to listen, when I was in. lower spirits 
than usual,”’ 

Most incomprehensibly. Terese suddenly found 
her own spirits improve their tone... She could 
not help privately calling up a tableau,.in which 
Elizabeth, , golden-haired, picturesque, and: gra- 
cious was the centre figure. .It, was, not.a trifle 
for her disconsolate lover to have beem ‘‘ listened 
to”’ by. Elizabeth, 

This had been.an eventful day for her,. .'That 
} very morning she;had heard, from Lady Dysart’s 
lips, a piece of news, which had had a saviling 
effect upon her, 

“Did you know,’ asked |her ladyship, inja 
most matter of fact tone, ‘‘ that. that foolish en- 
gagement between Roger and Elizabeth had been 
broken so long?’’ 

‘I did not know,” replied Terese, ‘‘ that, it 
had been broken,at all,’’ 

‘Nor I, until yesterday,” said my lady, 
musingly.. ‘‘ But.of course it is by far the best. 
It was an absurd affair from first to last. For 
my part, I never could’ understand how it origi- 
nated. And now—” 

“‘Do you know,’’ asked Terese, ‘* how. it came 
to an end?” 

Tier ladyship laughed. 

‘« According to Elizabeth, it was a mutual agree- 
ment;. They found it fatiguing, she says,‘and 
besides Roger was developing a kind of energy 
she was not equal to. ‘ He is actually beginning 
to make plans.and have theories,’ shesaid, ‘And 
you know J could, never marry a man in that 
frame of mind. - He would expect me:to he inter- 
ested, and how could I be interested—especially 
in warm weather.’”’ 
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"When Basil Howth left the Court, the sun'was 
‘setting ; and Terese, having watched him out of 
sight, went to her room, and’ made’ preparations 
for a walk. She was in too excited'a mood to feel 
that she could remain in the house and sit still. 

’ “The fresh air will cool me down, and make 
me feel quieter,” she said. 

Since the spring had set in, she had ‘taken 
many a walk across the heather, and this even- 
ing she turned her steps towards the moorland, 
principally because she had fallen ‘into the habit 
of doing so. Slie ‘walked ‘rapidly, and when 
she stopped, she’ was stopped by a remembrance. 
She found herself standing upon the very spot, 
‘upon which she had stood, the morning she had 
found Roger Dysart lying wounded in the rain. 

“Tt is the very place,” she said, 
ber that desolate looking tree.” 

She ‘sat down among the rough, purple and 
yellow heather, half to rest, half because she 
wanted to gain time to'recover herself altogether, 
‘before going back to the Court. There was quiet 


““T remem- 


enough here, with the silence of the wide-spread 
‘heath around, and the high arch of the clear, 
So she sat there,’ for 


‘tender-tinted sky above. 
‘some time, 
But just as she was rousing herself to the effort 
of making up her mind to rise, she was disturbed. 
b Her wandering eyes caught sight of an approsch- 
ing figure, a stalwart figure, bearing a gun over 
its: shoulder, and nearing ler plainly with no 
other intention than that of joining her. A little 
glow of embarrassment and discomfort ran over 
her. It was Roger Dysart, and it-was not exactly 
shere.that she cared to encounter him. 
But there was mo help for it. He came on 
steadily, trampling down heath and long grasses, 
in his remorselessly direct course, and when at 


last he found himself in front of her, he grotind- } 


ed his gun, and stood leaning on it. 

“TI thought it was you,” he said.' “I khew 
your figure as soon as I caught sight of it, half 
a mile away.” 

Terese sat, and looked up at him. 

“You have good eyes,” she remarked. 
was just thinking of going home again.’’ 

His reply rather alarmed her. 

“Don’t go yet,” he said. “I followed you 
here, because I had something to say.” 

She had gathered a handful of heath bells and 


oy 


ferns, and she began to put them together, with }. 


a-coolness and steadiness of touch, which cer- 
tainly belied her inward condition. 

‘After all, it is not very late,” she said to 
herself. ‘“And we'are beginning to ‘have such 
Jong twilights.” ' 

She waited through what seemed to be to her 


a terribly long ‘pause, during which Dysart, 
leaning upon his gun, still looked down at her. 
Finally his voice broke in upon ‘the stillness, as 
if with an effort: 

“T followed you,” he said, ‘because I can 
have neither rest, nor peace, until I have asked 
you if—at some future time, it does not matter 
how far distant—you will be my wife?’ 

It was a master stroke. Nothing that he could 
have said, or done, with whatever prelude, or 
passion, would have thrown aside the barriers 
existing between them, and reached her at once, 
and as utterly, as did this unexpected resolution. 

She said not a word. She thought that he 
must ‘hear the beating of her heart. She drop- 
ped'the heath and ferns, into her lap, and sat 
silent, with trembling ‘hands. 

‘“T found out only a short time ago,” he pro- 
ceeded, “that there is no longer any obstacle 
between us, beyond such as may exist in your 
own feélings. I only wanted to know that I did 
not know that the world held such love as I feel 
for you to-day. If I had never ‘seen you, I 
think I should never have known of its exist- 
ence. You have awakened me'as if it ‘were from 
‘a dream. You have aroused me to effort ani 
ambition. You know what lies before’me—what 
work and effort to retrieve the miserable past of 
my race. ‘I have nothing to offer, but the feel- 
ing I have for you, and the name T have sworn 
“to ‘make honorable. But you can give me a 
power nothing else could give me.. You can 
help me to finish ‘what’ you yourself began— 
what began through my love for you. Will you 
do it? Will you say that you will marry nie?” 

For a few moments slie remained silent, not 
because she would not, but because she could not 
speak. ‘ Then she ceased to trifle with her flowers, 
and pushed them aside with an odd, abrupt ges- 
ture. 

**Do you know,” she said, in a tremulous, 
half ‘whisper, ‘‘do you know wliy I came—that 
morning—when I found you here?” 

He started forward quickly. 

“Tell me ?”” he said. 

“Tt was because—because I could not test,” 
she answered slowly, ‘because something told me 
you were in danger. I came—to ‘find you. T 
came because—though I would not tell myself so 
—TI loved you a little—even then.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
“Tuat, after his interview with Terese, Basil 
Howth’s ‘thoughts should wander towards ‘the 
parsonage, was ce~ainly no more’ than natural. 
Feeling a little sore at heart, it was to be expected 
that his youth should. long for some balm of 
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‘eonsolation.. Such wounds as his, he. had of} selves in his face, and that from this fact arose 


-eourse told himself, were not to be healed; the 
flesh, he had said, with much poetic despondency, 
would always throb beneath the sear. And yet, 
notwithstanding this melancholy fact, there was 
something just a little soothing in the thought of 
Elizabeth—Elizabeth, who was always exquisite, 
‘and urbane, and who, to judge from her gentle 

bsighs, was plainly full of the most charmingly 
sympathetic feeling. 

“Not that she ever says very much about it,” 
he remarked, as he strolled, across the park; 
“but then, if she never said a word, a man 
could sit and look at her, and not feel. a dearth 

} of conversation much.” 

‘He did not: go around through the gates, but 
tured towards the bridge. It was a shorter 
way, and he was not in the. mood tobe particu- 
larly anxious concerning personal safety. Even 
if he,broke his neck, ..t would not matter very 
much. There was no one who would care— 
unless,.some one, who had proved otherwise 
somewhat stony of heart, should be touched by 
the calamity. 

He was really’ deriving some little secret 
eonsolation from this speculation, when he 
reached the top of the rising. ground, down 
which Sir Roderick’s amiable young friend had 
pushed his frightened horse, the day Elizabeth 
had. crossed the bridge, for the last time, as she 
had declared. She had kept her word: ; Conse- 
-quently,. he was rather surprised, on looking 
_down’from the summit of the incline, to catch 
sight of the well-known, celestial figure, in the 
well-known gown of royal purple, leaning, in 
an-attitude of some dejection, against the crazy, 
rustic balustrading of the bridge, 

“By George !” he ‘exclaimed. . ‘‘ She looks as 
if she was not quite up to the mark either; and 
it is not like her to be low-spirited.” 

She was so much absorbed in her contempla- 
tion of the water, running below, that she did 
not hear his approach, and only looked’up, when 
he stood close at her side. Then, aroused by his 
immediate presence, she started slightly,» and 
turned around; and he saw in her face an 
appearance so altogther remarkable atid amazing, 
that he was quite dumbfounded, and, taken 
aback, the said appearance being nothing less 
extraordinary than a suggestion of tears, which 
might either have fallen, or be about to ‘fail. 

But notwithstanding this, her greeting was by 
no means a pathetic one. 

‘You see I crossed again, after all,” she said. 
“How are you?’ And she shook hands with 
him, with much friendliness, 

Possibly his private convictions betrayed them- 











her extreme composure of manner and quickness 
of speech. At all events, her air was véry easy 
indeed, as she leaned.on the balustrading again. 

‘*You have been away, a long time, haven't 
you?” she asked. ‘I mean, under the circum- 
stances,”’ 

“ Yes,” he replied, following her example, by 
leaning on the rail also, and looking down into 
the water. 

«Been to the Court ?”’ she enquired next: 

‘¢ Just came from there,’’ lugubriously. 

“Ah! rather abstractedly. ‘1 thought 80.” 

A pause, and then Basil himself began. 

“You can guess why I went?’’ he said. 

“Yes. I think I ean.” 

She still spoke abstractedly, but a minute later 
she began to laugh, and said, 

«Tt is a little odd that. we should meet here.’’ 

“Why?” he asked. 

Her cheeks) were warm with ‘a peculiar, 
excited color, and her eyes had a queer look, 
hard to define. 


« Ah,’’ she said, ‘* because it is likeia kind of _ 


duet of farewells. You are saying good-bye! to 
Terese; and I'am saying good-bye to—to the 
bridge.” 

‘The bridge,”’ he echoed. 

Then, even while she laughed again, she drew 
her hand across her eyes. 

“Tt is to be pulled down, to-modrrow,’’ «she 
said. ‘‘And—and I am sorry. It is: unsafe, 
and it is one of Roger’s fearfully energetic 
repairing whims. He is reconstructing every- 
thing, from himself downwards, And the bridge 
goes with the rest. I’ve been crying 2 little over 
it. [dare say, I look as if I had, don’t 1?” 

But. the; next. moment she wore her old ser- 
aphic smile of tranquil satisfaction. 

‘©A place where onehas risked one’s eck so 
often, naturally endears itself to one, in course 
of time,” she added. 

It could not be otherwise than that, at this 
moment, a happy thought should occur to her 
companion; despite his dejection. 

“Tt was here that I saw you, for the first 
time,” he said. ““*So I should be sorry. too.” 

«Yes, it was here,’’ returned Elizabeth: And 
then she added, reflectively, «‘ What a tipsy little 
brute that was !’’ 

It was not easy to pay her compliments, and yet 
he found her as satisfactory as ever. ,She could 
say, or do nothing, however careless, which a 
man could soon forget; she could fall into no 
posture, make no idle gesture, which might not 
fairly have been immortalized on canvas.. And 
yet, she was so unconscious of her power, and so 
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oindifferent, even when soinething of its existence 
forced itself upon her. » 
»Aud@ her mood, too, suited his own, wonderfully 
well this evening. She made no more Elizabeth- 
‘like speeches, after this last. Somehow, she wag 
not quite herself, ‘When, at length; his emotions 
got the better of him, and he begsn to tell her his 
«story, she listened in anew way. Shedid not sigh, 
but she listened, with a kind of gravity he had 
never seen in her face before, and when he had 
finished; there was a mist in her blue eyes again. 
‘** You did the best thing you could have done,”’ 
she said, ‘‘It'must be a bad thing for two people 
to marry, when one, or the other, does: not—does 
not careas they should. It must turn out a'bad 
thing for both of them. . One could not live with a 








He could not speak for a long time. Both 
were silent, and it is possible that the bridge 
bore a reasonably heavy weight of feeling. But 
at last, he was aroused from his reverie. 

For'she moved. | Mr. Basil Howth moved also. 
He stood up, and looked at her, even then taking 
in her wonderful beauty, in a bewildered way. 

“I ‘suppose I ought to go away?’ he said. 
‘© Do -yow think I ought? We have been good 
friends, and— it is rather hard on a man to lose 
all at once.’’ ; 

They looked at each other, and Elizabeth 
hesitated. She had ‘not thought of his going 
before,’ and she became gradually conscious of 
a faint regret. The bridge would ‘be pulled 
down, to-moérrow,and all would be over, and 


“man—or' woman—-who did not ‘love one, without } different. She held out her hand, with a little, 
being horribly wretched. ‘Terese will always like } desolate, half smile. 


yow better for what you have done. She will like 
you even—even after she has married. Roger.” 

‘*Roger'!’’ hewried, with a start. ‘Does she 
will she marry Sir Roger?” And a ‘little 
tremor fell upon him. 

Elizabeth turned, upon his pale face, eyes full 
of pity. 

*Didn’t you know?’’ she’ said, in a softened 
voice. ‘‘I thought you did. I—I have known 
it from the first. Yes, she will marry Roger.” 

Hestared at her, in amazement. 

«But I thought—I heard—some one ‘said it 
Was you’ 

“*No,/! she answered. ‘It was not me. Te 
never cared for me at all, in that way. We were 
only friends.” : 

But he saw that there was something behind, 
which he could not understand, and it’ did not 
add to his peace of mind. For a while he was 
miserable enough. It was’ hard’ to losé; but it 
was worse to feel, that some one else had’ won ; 
and he liad been so blind. 





* Yes,” she ‘said’ “We have been good 
friends. And we are rather a lonely couple. 
Don’t go.” 

Having remarked that he did not go just at 


that time, or in fact for several weeks, there is _ 


really small need to say much more to an intelli- 
gent public.” But this I will add, that, after 
Terese Defarge had been Lady Dysart for a year, 
6n the’ occasion of a dinner-party, given in the 
much-improved rooms at the Court, the goddess 
Was present, wondrous in her ladyship’s gifts of 
black velvet and’ pearls, and attended by Mr. 
Basil Howth.’ 

“There is in’ Elizabeth,” ‘said the younger 
Lady Dysart'to her husbarid, ‘a kind of ‘moon- 
like ‘splendor—white, slow-moving, and stately. 
She is wonderful to look at.) And did I tell you, 
Roger, that ‘she is going to marry Basil’ Howth, 
and that Major Pomsonby approves, because she 
is ‘a young person of family,’ which 1, you 
know, was not?” with a smile. 

[THE END.] 





A WOMAN'S "FATT. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Across the miles that stretch. between, 
Through days of gloom or glad sunlight, 
T see a face I have not seen; 
That yet doth make my world more bright. 


He may be near, he may be far, _. 
How near, how far, I cannot see; 

But faithfal as the morning star, 
He:yet shall rise and come to me. : 


What though fate leads us sep’rate ways? 
The world is round, and time is fleet. 

& journey of'a few brief days— 
And face to face we two shall meet. 








Shall meet beneath God’s arching skies, 
While suns shall blaze, or stars shall gleam, 
And looking in each other's eyes, 
Shall know the past was but a dream. 


' And round, and perfect, and complete, 
Life like a star shall climb the height, 
As we two press with willing feet, 
Together toward the Lafinite. 


And still behind the space between, 
As back of dawns the sunbeams play, 
There shines the face T have not seen, 
‘Whose smile shall wake my world to-day. 
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‘‘7aE SECOND LIFB.’' 





_.Ir was June of the. Centennial year. . The ; Philadelphia, to-day, if she had kept the Penns 
‘morning sun shone brightly, into the bare, prim ¢ as her rulers. There was peace in their days. 
parlors of Josiah Knox’s house, on Spring Only respectable men could afford. to be drunk ; 
Garden street. Josiah Knox was known to all} young women were satisfied with two gowns a 
the neighbors as “the rich old Quaker ;’’ but he year.”’. (Ruth shuddered.) ‘‘There were no a 
was not recognized as one of the Society, by ‘ theatres, no gas-bills, no plumbers, no modern qj 


Friends of either the Orthodox or Hicksite 
‘branches. Hannah, his wife, they knew as one 
of the Lupton family, from whom had. come 
many noted preachers; and Ruth, their daugh- 
‘ter, was a devout little Friend. But Josiah was 
unknown to. them, until he came to the city, 


in-conveniences of any sort.” 

‘¢Qh, father,’ cried Ruth, ‘thee is so preju- 
diced against the Exhibition! It is the fit 
flowering of a century of prosperity.” 

“Was not Henry Granger the author.of that 
fine sentiment?’ said Josiah, drily.. Ruth 


nineteen years ago, and built up a fortune in; blushed furjously, ‘‘I thought as much. Thee 


manufacturing iron stewpans and stoves. His 
life was irreproachable.. But the Society always 
‘treated him with coolness. 

Qn this June morning, his. wife was reading to 


knows my decision concerning that insolent 
pauper. Thy mother can. tell thee if I am easily 
swayed from my purpose.”’ 

The pale lady. bent over her book, and made 


him the family diary ; for his exactness extended { no reply; but when she looked at her daughter, 
to the least details of the kitchen economy. } presently, there was only a great pity, and little 
They sat at a table, before the open book, while { encouragement in her eyes. 


Ruth, in a corner, had slyly drawn out, her } 
diary, a tiny blue book, and was peeping into it, 
her eyes shining, and. her cheeks aflame. 

**On Second day,’ read Hannah, ‘I paid the 
butcher’s bill.” 

~“Theée must, henceforth, only buy chucks, 
Hannah. Here is an increase of two dollars,per 
week, in meat alone, since last month. This is 
ruin.” 

‘#Qn Second day,” read tr to herself, 
“Henry passed the gate. He did not look up. 
He bowed to a lady, with pink buds in her hat. 
Ah, if 1 could wear pink buds!” 

“On Third day,” continued Mrs. Knox, “‘ Ann 
broke a valuable dish.”’ 

‘Tut, tut! That girl is thoroughly godless.”* 
“And poor Ponto died,” ‘her, voice shaken. 
“He has been with us for eight years.”’ 

“Tt was hardly necessary to put that down. 
A dog is not held as property.” 

“On Third day,” read Ruth, “I found a rose 

beside my pillow. I knew that Henry sent it. 
Ann laughed roguishly when I came down stairs, 
With it in my breast. The poor Irish girl guesses 
at our story, and pities us.” 
“On Fourth day, certain women of the world’s 
people came to solicit me to take stock in the 
Exhibition.” 

“Thee did not do it?” cried Josiah, angrily. 








Aeesmaces indeed! It would be better for 


‘‘ As for this. Exhibition, it has not brought a 
i dollar into my shop; and I will not have it 
mentioned, in my house.” 

The door-bell had rung violently, several 
times, and Ann appeared. ‘Some people on 
business, sir.” ’ ; 

‘Show them in,’”’ said Josiah, and donned 
his business. smile. 

Half a dozen men entered. 

“T appear on behalf of a new Centennial 
Transportation Company,” said the foremost of 
them. ‘Sure to pay fifty per cent. How-many 
shares shall I put you down for, Mr. Knox,?”’ 

‘* Not one, if it paid a hundred.’’ 

Another dapper youth slid to the fr ont. 

‘<Called to.see you in reference to Centennial 
Popcorn Association. Concession secured for 
$5,000, Profits will be immense! Should like 
your name as a small stockholder—” 

A man in paper cap and white apron, mean- 
time, was beleaguering Mrs. Knox. 

‘Chicago waffles. Wagonatthedoor. Served 
hot, every morning. Subscribe for the season 2’ 

A man in broadcloth, and a blazing paste 
solitaire on his shirt front, attacked her on the 
other side, note-book in hand. 

“T am agent, madam, for City Lodging-house 
Bureau. . How many chambers, if any, can you 
give us? Will leave circular for you to fill and 
return. State if ladies will be received, and -if 
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bath-room can be converted into temporary 
chamber for single gent.” 

‘*Ts it any kind of a warrant, Ruth?’ said her 
mother, faintly. ‘‘Pop-torn? A single gent. in 
the bath-room ?”’ 

**Come, mother, let us go,” ‘said Ruth, laugh- 
ing. 

ta the hall they met’ Ann and a Chinaman, 
‘who stood bowing. 

~ «Centennial Washing and Fluting. Me Hop 
Sing. Muchee washee. One dollee.” 

“Go away with you, you haythen,” cried Ann. 
«But, ma’am, my owh wages must be raised. 
Genteel young ladies is advertised for, in the big 
hotels, as waitresses—” 

“Yes, yes. I will see thee again.” 

Mrs. Knox hurried up to her own room, while 
Ann ‘beckoned Ruth, mysteriously, into the 
shaded little garden, at the back. ‘I have 
brought you something, Miss Ruth.” 

“* A—a rose ?” 

“Better than that,’ fambling in her pocket. 

“A letter? He would not dare to write to 
me! If father should know it!’ thought the 
blushing, trembling litile girl. 

“Shut your eyes, till I find it,” said Ann, and 
then, unlatching the gate, she ran into the house. 

“Henry! Oh, what will father say? How 
could thee dare—” 

‘Dare? I opened the gate, and have found 
‘nothing more alarming than the roses and—you,”’ 
‘gaid Master Granger, who looked all the victorious 
knight, or demi-god, in her eyes, but who was, 
in ‘fact, merely a good-natured, honest lad, 
dressed in a shabby, pepper-and-salt. office suit. 
He had his fantastic notion of romance, too, in 
‘some warm corner of his brain, and it made the 
fresh-faced little Quaker, among her Bourbon 
rose bushes, seem to him’ the fairest vision upon 
which the sun shone, that June morning. 

Ann, from the kitchen, and Mrs. Knox in her 
chamber, saw them go into the arbor, and sit 
down together; and the hearts of the two women 
grew warmer and beat faster, The common-place 
day, with its cooking, and marketing, and stock- 
ing-darning, suddenly became something rare 
‘and royal, with those two lovers in sight. 

As for the two young people, Henry could 
spare but an hour from the office, and the garden 
was not ten yards square, But it was all the 
same as if they had dreamed, through a whole 
lifetime, in the roses of the Vales of Cashmere. 
They did not talk of love. © They were too tender 
and shy; to put it into words would have 
destroyed the delicious fragrance of this dream. 
They asked questiotis about the weather, which 
died unfinished on their lips, or began a vigorous 


























talk about the Exhibition, and broke down into 
silence, full of wandering glances, and blushes, 
and hot, quick-beating pulses. Ruth was angry 
at herself; she was not thus rude, and awkward, 
and stupidly silent, with others. What would 
Henry think of her? 

A breathless pause, and then Ann’s shrill voice, 
inside, ‘“I tell you, sir, there’s nobody there. 
Only Miss Ruth—” 

“Don’t be so frightened, Ruth. You have 
done nothing wrong,” and Granger, who was a 
manly young fellow, hurried down the path to 
meet Josiah, smiling and lifting his hat, after the 
usage of the world’s people, on ordinary occasions, 

But Josiah’s usages were not those of world’s 
people, or even of Quakers. He thrust Henry 
aside, with a muttered “ beggar,’’ and marched 
on to the arbor. ; 

Down the steps came Ruth, to his amazement, 
in a flutter of courage, which would have suited 
an angry pigeon. 

‘‘ He is no beggar, father! He is an honorable 
gentleman !”’ 

The wrathful old stove-dealer could not help 
laughing. 

**Don’t be absurd, child,’ he said. “Go to 
thy room. As for Henry Granger—” 

The lad rose tothe occasion. The chance was 
desperate—but, now or never! His face grew 
pale, but there was a frank smile on it. 

‘¢T believe I am a beggar. There is one thing, 
at least, I would ask you for,”’ he said, bravely, 
looking at Ruth. 

Josiah shrugged his shoulders, 

“Oh, I have heard of thy intentions. I have 
been told that Small & Hoyt’s entry clerk pro- 
posed. {, do me the honor of becoming my son-in- 
law, and of so providing himself with capital for 
life.” 

“T never thought of your money !’”’ in a white 
heat of rage. ‘God knows I. love Ruth.” 

. Qh, no doubt! Ingenuous youth! Thee 
proposed to marry and.support her? On how 
much money?” With winning softness. 

Henry grew furiously red, The truth was, he 
never had thought of dollars and cents, in this 
rosy dream, , How should he stop to count what 
it would cost to buy shoes, and bonnets, and beef, 
and caramels for an angel singing to him the 
celestial. hymn of life? 

“My salary is nine hundred dollars,” he 
stammered.. ‘“‘ Mother. and I live very comfort- 
ably on it.” 

«A very fair income,” said Josiah, with the 
same portentons; gentleness. ‘‘ Many a lucky 
man has begun: with quarter that sum, and by 
middle age paid taxes on millions. Now, Gran- 
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ger, I.am so impressed by thy virtue and 
industry, and—love for Ruth, that I am willing 
to make a bargain with thee.” 

Yes, yes,” said Henry, breathlessly. 

‘Thee may be one of the lucky men. . Who 
knows? When thee comes to my office, and buys 
an equal partnership in the business from me, 
dollar for dollar, thee shall marry my daughter. 
Not before.” 

«Oh, father !”” 

“Thee can go to thy room, now, Ruth, as thee 
has thy answer,’ said Josiah, with a v'sious 
chuckle 

Granger, who had been stunned for a moment, 
darted after her, hotly crying out 

“JT will do it! The day will come! I will 
lay down dollar for dollar with him. You will 
wait for me, Ruth?” 

“TJ will wait for thee until death !’’ 

Josiah only smiled, and rubbed his fat chin. 

Yes, the day will come,” Granger -hurled 
back at him, as ha went out. This boyish fury 
80 possessed him, that it seemed an easy thing to 
gather a million, or two, together, and fling it at 
the cruel tyrant’s feet. 

-It was an ignoble conclusion to his fervor, 
however, to go to his desk, at Small & Hoyt’s, and 
stand there, calling off, ‘Two bales Wamsutta. 
T, P. Z,” or ‘*One case James’ Particular. <A. 
M.,” as he had to do all the afternoon. 

When it was time to go home, for the night, he 
said to.one of his companions, ‘‘ What does that 
cashier, old Finney, get a year, Bob?’ 

“Three thousand. Tre-mendous pay !” 

** How long was he in working up to that?” 

“Don’t know. He’s gray-headed, you see.” 

“Yes; I see !’’ groaned Henry. 

Henry Granger lived ,~with, his mother, in one 
of the tiny, neat houses, which front the Naval 
Asylum. They sat up late, that night, discussing 
the event of the day. Mrs., Granger was an 
exceptionally mild, gentle, little woman; and 





like most mild, gentle people, was exceedingly 
bitter in her prejudices. 


“T should be glad for you to marry Ruth,”’ 














she said. ‘‘She.is a loving, sensible girl: But 
really, Henry, I do not think a near connection 
with a man like Josiah Knox is desirable. The 
man must be mercenary beyond. belief, in the 
first place, to sell his daughter; and a fool in the 
second, not to see that you, without a penny, are 
the best husband he could find for her.’’ 

Henry laughed. “If only Friend. Josiah 
could borrow your spectacles, mother! But 
there’s no chance of a near connection with him. 
We need not reckon over objections to it.’ 

The, old lady looked anxiously at the sturdy 


young. fellow, marching impatiently up and down 
the little parlor. 

‘*Dollar for dollar. Half of his business,’’ he 
muttered. ‘Oh, mother, it is madness to think 
of it! All that I can do is to never see her 
again yp 

“There is but one chance, Henry—” 

‘The fortune that was stolen from you, thirty 
years ago? Dear Mother, that is a castle of the 
very thinnest air.” 

“Don’t say stolen, Henry. It was my poor 
brother, who took it, remember.’’ 

‘‘He was your guardian, you being a minor, 
as I understand. He gambled away his own 
property, and ran away with yours; left. you 
penniless, and without a friend. If that be not 
stealing, I. know no other name to suit it,’ 
replied Henry, who was in no amiable mood, 
“‘T wish you would put the whole matter out of 
your mind, mother. My uncle is dead, no doubt. 
You have not seen or heard of him for thirty 
years.” 

‘‘T can’t help hoping,” said Mrs. Granger, 
feebly. 

She did not tell him that twiee, since the 
Exhibition opened, she had fancied that she had 
seen her brother, John. Lenox, at a distance. 
Nothing, to her mind, was more probable than 
that he was in Philadelphia now. The Exhibi- 
tion brought up all kinds of people, who, had 
been lost out of one’s life, and forgotten—it was 
like a resurrection of the dead, 

So the old lady often reasoned to herself, If 
she should meet John, face to face, and he 
(having become a millionaire, in the meantime, 
and an honest, godly man,) would pour into her 
lap the hundred thousand dollars, of which he 
had robbed. her—all in shining gold ! 

“‘Henry,’’ she said, suddenly, ‘‘I will go out 
to the Exhibition, to-morrow. You can come out 
to meet. me. I will wait for you, by the Crocodile 
in Egypt, at five o’clock.” 

“Very well, mother.”” Henry stooped to kiss 
her good-night, wondering that she had so soon 
forgotten his heavy griefs. 

A -night’s sleep cooled Mrs. Granger’s hot 
wrath against Josiah Knox. It was natural, 

that, being a wordly man, he should covet 
wealth for his daughter. Henry was but.a boy, 
and had doubtless gone about his wooing in a 
blundering way. She wished he had left it for 
her to manage. She had, like most women, a 
profound faith in her own business tact and 
skill, (Was it too late yet for her to interfere? | 

She sat, at the breakfast table, long ‘after 
Henry was gone, lost.in thought. At last she 








rose, with a beaming countenance. She hada 
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@apital idea! .She would bring the matter te a 
triumphant conclusion, She would | seek’ an 
interview with this Quaker Knox, and meet! him 
as @ ‘business ‘woman should meet a business 
man.’ She would ‘put the facts of her lost 
fortune in his hands. No doubt his shrewd 
mind would devise some plan, by ‘which’ her 
brother: could be found, and the property 
regained. At’ any rate, this confidence would’ 
establish pleasant, friendly relations between 
the fantilies. ” ! 

Mrs. Granger ‘accordingly wrote a’ note, 
requesting Mr: Knox to meether, that aftefnoon, 
‘at’ three.’ clock, on business of vital importance, 
in the Egyptian department, beside the crocodile. 
She ‘kept the matter a ‘secret from. Henry, 
observing to herself, that “children were so 
hot-headed, and likely to interfere at the critical 
moment.” ; 

Henry found, at his desk, that) morning, a 
daitity, ‘little, white note’ "The poor’ boy’s 
countenance glowed as he read it. 

“I mukt see thee, again,” it ran,’ “at least 
once more. My father has given me permission 
to ‘visit ‘the ‘Exhibition, to-day. Wilt’ thow be 
there ?”’ 

He wrote an answer, and sent it “by the 
faithful Ann, asking Ruth to meet him in the 
Egyptian department, at four o’clock, thinking 
that after they had been an hour together, his 
mother would come, and give the dear girl her 
blessing. Ile could'imagine no greater happiness, 
on earth, than to see Ruth with his ol@ mother— 
the two women whom the honest fellow loved so 
faithfully. 

Josiah Knox also received his mysterious letter 
at his office. The writing was unknown to lim, 
and there was no signature. His whole face 
lowered, as he read it. 

“Tt is some fellow, who has known me in 
California,” he said, and threw it from him, 
angrily. 

He went about his business, after this, how- 
ever, looking like a man who has seen’ a ghost. 
But early in the afternoon, he seemed to change 
his mind. He started to the Centennial grounds. 
Somehow, when it came to the point, he dared 
not disregard the appointment to which he had 
been summoned. 

Some of our readers’ may remember the 
gigantic’ crocodile,- which stretched its scaly 
length, across a raised platform, in the Egyptian 
court of the Exhibition. Mrs. Granger, whose 
placid life had been totally lacking’ in any 
element of the terrible and grotesque, was oddly 
attracted! by this monster, as by every other 
hint, indeed, of barbarous, or savage life. 





There ‘was a divan beside the crocodile,’ covered 
witha Persian» rug; and there the old: lady 
would sit, by the hour, in the ill-lighted court, 
fingering the’ reeds, which grew in the water, 
that’ had washed “Cleopatra’s galley; -while the 
figures of “Rdineses and the Pharoahs frowned 
down on ‘her,‘and swarthy men in caftan and 
scarlet 'féz moved’ silently to and fro, guarding 
the royal treasures of the Khedive: marvelous 
services of beaten gold, jeweled trappings, and 
spoil taken from long-dead Abyssinian kings. 

It was a glimpse ‘into wild: and: terrible 
romance for the quict old woman; and as she 
sat waiting, this«afternoon, for the interview 
which was to decide, Henry’s fate, she felt as if 
she too were. in a romance, which rose above the 
height of this dramatic surrounding. What 
were long-dead kings, or golden glitter, to the 
love and lifé of these two fresh young hearts, 
balked and soured at the outset ? 

It was a rainy day, and ihere were few visitors; 
during much of the time the court was empty. 
Presently a young girl, in a gray waterproof, with 
seared blue eyes, and fair curls peeping out of a 
Quaker bonnet, came up to.the armor of the old 
Abyssinian, and stood weighing the sword in her 
hand, while she glanced about the court. 

‘Ruth, my ‘dear!’’ exclaimed the old lady. 
“Yes, it is I.’ She.drew the girl down to her 
side, and said, eagerly: “‘Henry is coming, 
presently. Ah! you know that? He is to meet 
you! © There he is. Well, well, children, the 
poor old mother does not know everything, it 
seems |’? 

‘You are an ‘hour too early,”’ said Henry, 
taking Ruth’s hand, “and soam I. But I was 
afraid I should miss a moment with you.” 

Ruth would not say why she had come too 
early, but a soft rose-color crept over her lovely 
face, and told the truth for her. 

Mrs. Granger was uneasy. 

‘Go, children, go,’ she cried. ‘There are 
shady nooks, in the park, better suited for you 
than this old monster.” 

‘¢ But we will not leave thee alone,’’ said Ruth. 

“I shall not be alone. I expect a—a friend. 
Go, go!” She looked around, anxiously. 

“T only wislied to see thee,’’ said Ruth, as she 
and Henry passed the grinning Norwegian bears, 
‘to say that I must never meet thee again. It 
is all over.”’ 

‘« All over. Yes, forever !’’ said’ Henry, with 
desperation in his voice. 

There were tears in her eyes. But there was 
a keen delight in the tears, and in the desperation, 
and in the misery. ‘ 

They went to a far off grove, and sat under 




















and the sun shone on a foam-like fountain before 
them, and the rain drops sparkled in the beds of 
brilliant flowers. 

Down in the cafés, happy, commonplace people 
munched cakes and popcorn, and heard the bands 
play. But they, in their wretchedness, held 
each other by the hand; and theimusic they 
heard ;was that. far up the heayenly. heights, 
which never sounds but once in life. 

Mrs. Granger, meanwhile, planned. every word 
of her attack. She would beat once practical, 
forcible, circumspect ; she would impress this 
Quaker with the social position of the Grangers, 
with Henry’s solid merits, with— Ah, who 
was that? A stout, elderly man, ‘in broad- 
brimmed hat and shad-bellied coat, came cauti- 
ously into the court, and stood surveying the 
scimitars and gold-embroidered. trappings, » his 
back. to her. 

She rose and went to him. 

‘‘Friend Josiah Knox ?”’ 

“That is my name,’’ turning. 
—good God, Elizabeth!” 

“John!, Brother!’ 

There was no escape for him. He supported 
her to a seat, and sat down quietly beside her, 
He had met the danger, which had dogged him 
for thirty years. 

He must have secresy at any price! | Better to 
pay double the sum he, owed her, than that the 
story of, his life should reach the, Friends, . his 
wife, and child. 

For more than an hour, brother and sister sat 
talking in low tones. Mrs. Granger was a sharp- 
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‘some thick sycamores—the shower was over; } witted woman, at least as far as her boy was 
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concerned, as indeed most women are in such 
cases. When she had recovered from the shock, 
she was not slow to catch at the advantage, thus 
thrown into her hands. 

**You have my.answer,’’ she said, quietly, at 
the end of the hour. ‘If you will give Ruth to i. 
Henry,.and take him into partnership, settling 
upon him the sum of which you defrauded me, I " 
will be'silent. No word of your shameful secret Ny 
shall ever pass my lips. If not, I shall put my } 


case into the hands of a lawyer, to-morrow.’’ iq 
The man seemed to have shrunken physically ( 
as he sat there. i 
“Itis my wife—it iss Hannah I think of,” he ‘ 


almost moaned. 
I am.” 
' «T will keep your secret.” 

He rose, stood motionless a minute; then said, 
in a low voice: 

“Come. We will go and find the children.” 

Outside, they saw Henry and Ruth coming ' 
up the path; buds of tropical flowers. were on , 
either side. When the children beheld Josiah 
and Mrs. Granger walking together, they stopped 
suddenly, alarm, amazement, joy chasing each 
other in their faces. 

Mrs. Granger hurried, trembling, to’ meet 


“She has only known me as 


nnamerraetiny 


gen ar 


them. i 
She carried the happiness of their whole lives ‘ 
to them. She was. the angel .of good tidings, i 


bearing a divine message, and tender in heart as f 
any that walk the hills of Beulah. , 

But people only saw an old woman, in rusty 
black, hurrying down the asphalt path. ‘ 



















Weertna, hand in hand, we stood, 
In that gruesome solitude, 
Close beside the dark, old wood. 






Fields were rich, in tasseled bloom ; 
Far they tossed their sweet perfume, 
On the balmy afternoon. 










Birds were jubilant aloft, 
And beyond the orchard-croft, 
Whippoorwills were crooning soft. 


Dappled clouds hung overhead— 
All the west was golden red— 
“ Mocking our drear loss,” I said. 





Just one little week ago, 
Life was tinged with radiant glow, 
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And the stars were shining so 


WARNER. 





When the bud, by Heaven's decree, 
Grafted on our household tree, 
Closed its petals peacefully. 


There the rounded hillock stands, 
Close beside the shifting sands, 
Flower-bedecked by tender hands. 


And the Heaven-bound mystery, 
Still unsolved by you and me, 
Ts reyealed to such as she. 











What cared I for life or love? 
In the misery of my mood, 
All his reasoning I withstood. 








"Till the night had garnered day, 
He, in gentle, reverent way, 
Softly murmured, “ Let us pray.” 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





’ Tum last night of the year! Ambrose Christern 
had not thought much about it. Neither that 
anniversary, nor any other, had ever been very 
important in his life. 

It was Molly, the maid, when she brought in 
his tea, who set him thinking. He dined out, 
but he was fond of a cup of tea in the evening, 
and it’ sometimes occurred to him that he had 
never, known any other female of the Hibernian 
race, who prepared it so well as Molly. It was 
not Molly, who brewed it, in fact; but that was 
of no consequence. 

So, to-night, as she set the tray on the, table, 
with a care for his papers, which he could never 
sufficiently admire, (she had.,been well lectured 
on the subject, but he did not know that either, ) 
Molly said, .with the pleasant smile, which 
rendered her broad, red face very agreeable, and 
with the broader brogue, which, gave a certain 
heartiness to her words, very agreeable also : 

**TheJast time I'll serve yez the tay, this year, 
sir; and here’s wishing ye it strong and plenty, 
anda stomach to enjoy it, in the wan to come!’’ 

.**Eh, eh?’’, demanded Mr. Christern, lifting 
his nose out of his papers, having so imperfectly 
caught what she said, that he fancied she was 
giving him notice of her departure. ‘The last 
time—what' do you mean? You're not going 
away, I hope, Molly!" 

‘* Away, is it—me?”’ returned Molly, with the 
comfortable laugh of a fat person. ‘‘ Faix, why 
wud I, onless thé misthress gave me warnin’, 
and she’ll not do that, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

« But you said the last time—”’ 

“This year, yer honor. Shure, ye’d forgot it 
was New Year’s Eve.” 

«TI believe I had, Molly,” he answered, rather 
apologetically ; ‘‘I really believe I had !’’ 

Molly looked dubiously ‘at the top of his head, 
which was slightly bald, and then looked viciously 
at the books and papers, which littered the table ; 
and if Mr. Christern had looked at her, abstracted 
as he was, he might have read the thought in her 
mind, so plainly did her countenance express it; 
and the thought was, ‘‘that all that reading and 
writing would lave his honor no memory at all, 
av he kept on a few years longer.’? “But Mr. 
Christern did not look at her—he was nodding 
his head slowly, and repeating absently: ‘Yes, 
I had—I had?’ Then he put-his hand in his 
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pocket. ‘There, that’s to buy a Christmas. box, 
Molly,” he said, and put some money in her palm; 
and Molly retreated, with voluble thanks and 
many courtesies. 

Mr. Christern drew his easy-chair close to the 
fire, and sat down with his feet on the fender; 
poured out a cup of tea; slowly added sugar and 
milk; then leaned his elbow on the arm of his 
chair, and his head on his hand, and fell into a 
revery so deep, that he forgot allabout the fra- 
grant beverage, which’ was perfuming the air 
while it grew cold. 

After a little, he stretehed out one hand; 
automatically took his. pipe from the mantel; 
filled, lighted it, and began smoking; but that 
was so much a matter of habit, that he could do 
it without being reminded of his cooling tea. 

He was lost in a retrospection unusual with 
him, though, if he had been roused out of it, he 
could hardly have told whither his thoughts had 
strayed. Indeed, his life had been so cold and 
uneventful, that it held few memories important 
enough to have left deep marks on his soul. 

Nothing ‘had ever: happened to him, neither 
great love nor sorrow. He had a very vague 
remembrance of his parents, and no very enthu- 
siastic one of ‘an elder sister, in whose house he 
passed his childhood... ‘Then had come school 
and college, and then, after a little wandering up 
and. down the face of the earth, he settled him- 
self among his books, and followed his studies; 
and;the yearsjhad ‘gone on, and gone on. He 
was neither a morose, nor an unsociable man, 
yet: he sought mo new acquaintances, paid few 
+-visits, and received none, except when, at inter- 
vals, some scientifié min sought him out for a 
little converse, or some dryasdust society sent a 
deputation to offer congratulations upon some 
pamphlet he had put forth, which met with its 
august approbation. 

Years and years of a perfectly uneventful 
existence, rising always at the same hour, pur- 
suing the same plan through each day; and here 
he was forty-five! ‘The fact struck him, to-night, 
with a sort of wonder. .Where had the years 
gone? Why he. had always meant to marry 
sometime, and. ‘have a family grow up about him, 
so that when age came, he should possess com- 
pavionship and interests. He certainly had 
intended this, he told himself now, as he sat 
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gazing into the fire; but he must have put the 
thought by so carefully, that it had not appeared 
fora long while! So well as he cou recollect, 


like the touch of little hands seemed pressing 
his knee; a misty, phantom-like vision of a 
woman’s face on the other side of the hearth, 
he had not remembered his intention for full ten { haunted him. It was not the ghost of any 
years—yes, it was just ten years! ile recollected } woman in particular; there had never been such 
that he had then said to himself he was only } for him; but the. faint, faded likeness of the 
thirty-five, and that a man was young at that } dream-companion he had once thought of; very 
age; he had plenty of time before him; and a } faint and faded now, so long was it since he had 











wife and growing family were a hinderance to a } conjured the phantom up. 


student! He must wait, at least, till he had 


finished. compiling the materials forAhat work on { things, instead of finishing that review? 


Human Mythologies, which was to be the work 
of his life, and got the first volume well under 
way.: and here he was five-and-forty, and the first 
volume: hardly commenced, so many times had { 
he altered his plan, under such new aspects did 
his task present itself, as he studied his subject 
more deeply. 

Surely, it was rather a pity he had forgotten 
his idea, it would be late now to think of 
carrying it into execution! He said this to him- 
self, as he might have urged excuses to a second 
person, and while feeling a, certain regret that it 
was too iate, he felt, at the same time, a certain 
relief that no new and perhaps troublesome 
elements need be admitted into. his life. Still 
he was conscious of a sensation of sadness, as 
his thoughts wandered down the years, and 
found so little of, eventfulness on which to 
fasten. But all the while, it was more as if 
he were sorry for somebody else,,than really 
making the retrospect a personal matter. Ile 
became cognizant of this fact at length, and 
smiled at his own state of mind. He had a very 
pleasant smile, Molly always: said, adding, with 
a degree of critical acumen quite surprising, 
that he used it so seldom, the rest. of his face 
looked. astonished when it appeared!  But.he 
was a favorite with Molly; he always was with 
servants, and beggars, and children; these keen 
judges invariably approved of Mr. Christern. 

Marrying, children, a home—how these words 
kept ringing in his ears to-night! Possessing at 
once a newness and an odd familiarity, like 
objects of. value that he had kept shut up so 
long, that now, when he drew them out of their 
hiding place, he could hardly: have sworn in a 
court.of justice whether he had or not put them 
aside. 

And it was too late—he kept thinking that 
' too! Dear, dear, rather a pity, and yet—there 
was the great book to occupy him—yes, yes, he 
must begin in earnest with the first volume now ! 

But yet, but yet!, Surely it was a pity he had 
not sooner recalled his determination, Queerly 
enough, a vague echo of childrens’ voices, 


laughing at their play, rang in his ear; a touch 
Vou. LXXVI.—28. 








Was it not rather silly to sit thinking these 
Well, 


; well, just a little longer! Not a trace of romance 


anywhere? Why, yes, there might be-one, still: 
2 it hardly deserved the name, though: ‘he had 
found some diffieulty in putting it aside, And 
now, as he reflected, he became aware, that in 
the days when the dream-shape, the phantasmal 
wife of the future, looked more real than at 
present, she had always wore the likeness of that 
young girl whom—what was her name? He 
tried to think. Ah—Mary Desmond. But after 
all, there had been no romance, it was only that 
there might have been, that was the nearest to 
poetry his recollections could supply ! 

Just then a log rolled off upon the hearth. 
Mr. Christern always would have a wood fire; 
and the incident effectually roused him from his 
reverie. Had he been asleep? He rather 
thought so. At all events, he was awake now. 
The last night of the year, Molly had said. 
Being awake, he had better, before settling him- 
self to work, ring for his landlady ; it was his 
habit to pay his bills at.the end of each month, 
and he was a creature of habit. All the same, 
he did not remember to drink his tea; and still, 
through the prosaic thought of bills, rang that 
faint. echo of childish laughter, which ‘had 
brightened his reverie; and still, through the 
smoke of his meerschaum, that faded. vision 
looked at him, wearing Mary Desmond’s smile. 

The bell-rope was within reach of his hand. 
Iie pulled it. Molly appeared, pausing on the 
threshold, well-trained creature that she was. 

‘*I should like,to see’ Mrs. Judson,’’ he said. 

‘And. faith’ ye shall,’ replied Molly, and 
vanished. 

Presently there came a knock at the door; 
then, in obedience to Mr. Christern’s summons, 
the door opened, and a lady entered: evidently 
a lady, even if she was a lodging-house keeper. 
She was not young, and her black gown and 
close cap made her look older than she was, just 
as they increased her thinness and pallor. She 
looked so familiar with sorrow, that you would 
haye said, at a glance, that, from girlhood up, 
Fate had proved the sternest and most relentless of 
task-masters, constantly compelling her to make 
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bricks without straw, to draw water out of broken 
cisterns, to kindle dead: embers on ruined altars. 

Yet you would have felt, all the while, that a 
certain sanctity enveloped the woman. — Patience, 
fortitude, nay, SF ton OR and higher than 
these old heathen virtues, a kind: of glory 
across the faded countenance! There was no 
thought of Fate in her mind, no murmuring, no 
question. “ Thy will be done! Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him!” that was the writing 
on her brow! ‘Eighteen hundred years ago 
Christ died! And through the blackness and 
storm, through centuries of human error, or if 
you will, call it human guilt, Christ still lives 
for some souls, even in this materialistic age, 
else the woman, standing before Ambrose 
Christern, could not have looked as she did, 
amid all the weariness, the suffering, which 
lined that face beneath its halo of Faith. 

‘Excuse me for troubling you, Mrs. Judson 
please take a seat,’’ said Mr. Christern, rising 
and drawing a second easy chair to the fire. 
‘# I have not seen you, I think, fora day or two. 
You have been quite well, I hope.” 

** Quite well,”’ she answered, and at his words, 
a half smile crossed her lips, (poor, tired lips 
that had scarcely known full smiles for twice a 
decade!) It was considerably more than.a week 
since Mr. Christern had seen her, though several 
times he had passed her in the hall or on ‘the 
stairs; but so deeply immersed was he in his 
thoughts, that he noticed her no more than he 
did the umbrella stand.’ But she knew that, if 
he had perceived her, he would have spoken 
kindly, and in her life it was a great deal to 
know that, even if he did not see her. 

She seated herself, in obedience to his invitation. 
All her life, she had been doing what somebody 
told her to; living at somebody’s beck and call: 
so it had become second nature for her to obey, 
whether in small matters or great; only that in 
her existence there had been little enough of the 
last, save where pain was concerned. 

«I ventured to disturb'you, ma’am,”’ continted 
Mr. Christern, with his old-fashioned courtesy, 
«because I recollected that it was the end of the 
month.”’ 

“And the end of the year,” she added, 
rather to herself than him; and she shivered as 
she spoke. 

Mr. Christern was looking at her, atid he 
noticed, for the first time, what a peculiar, re- 
fined face she had. He saw the pain too, past 





trifles as he seldom did. She was sitting just 
where he used to picture his dream-companion, 
and really her eyes—but what folly! There was 
something more important to think of, just now, 
than his fancies. This pale, gentle lady was in 
trouble. He saw it; for, when, now and then, 
he roused himself really to use his sight, 
Ambrose Christern could see very keenly. 

He was wondering wliat he could say, how ask 
her to confide in him, without thereby hurting 
her dignity and self-respect. But before he had 
arrived at any form of speech, which seemed 
appropriate, Mrs. Judson said: 

«« T was going to ask to see you, Mr. Christern,”’ 
and her hands were linked together in her lap, 
in a way that showed she had to make an effort 
to articulate with composure. “I wanted to 
speak about the rooms—”’ 

‘Very comfortable,” he said, as she paused. 
‘*©T have been here three months now, Mrs. 
Judson. If you are satisfied, we will go on for 
the coming year.”’ 

‘“Why, that is just the thing,” she said, and 
her voice was a little breathless and swift now. 
«JT am afraid there is an end.” 

“Oh! he said. “Well, well, have you a 
better offer—” 

“Tt is only that I’shan’t have any rooms to 
let,”’ she interrupted. ‘I am obliged to give up 
the house: I ‘hope you won’t think I have 
treated “you ill; in not giving -you a longer 
warning; but I did not know myself, until 
to-day. I must leave next week.’ 

Mr: Christern did not speak. She thought he 
was disconcerted by the suddenness; a change 
of apartments was a trouble to a middle-aged 
bachelor, no doubt of that. 

“Tf you would not think it a liberty,’ she 
went oi, “I believe I could spare you any 
worry. An acquaintance of mine has a very 
nice housé, in the next street. Her parlor floor 
is to let. Molly and I could see fo removing 
your things. Indeed, I hope to find Molly a 
place there;*and I should not be surprised if 
Mrs. Tavish bought in this furniture; so you 
would not feel so much as if you had changed 
houses, after all.” 

Mr. Christern sat, regarding her intently from 
under his heavy brows. You may be sure that 
the repressed trouble in her voice, the attempt 
at cheerfulness—oh, none of these things escaped 
him! 

When shé ceased speaking, he laid his two 


and present, and the shadow of that which she ; hands on the atms of his chair, and leaned a 


knew well was to come. Doubtless his late 
reverie had left him in an unusual mood. He 


little forward. 
, “And where are you going, Mrs. Judson?” he 


told himself this. But, somehow, he noticed } asked. 
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“T don’t—I mean my plans are not quite 
settled.” 

“T thought not,”’ he muttered, but so low that 
she did not hear. 

“If you would kindly look at Mrs. Tavish’s 
rooms, I think you would find them suit,’’ she 
hurried on. But though he saw that she wanted 
to divert the talk from herself, he resolved to 
persevere. 

** And why are you giving up this house, Mrs. 
Judson ?”’ he asked. 

She hesitated. 

“Come, come,’”’ he persisted. ‘I insist on 
knowing. I havea right toknow! A man isn’t 
to be put about, and dragged away to Tavish, or 
any other ish, without knowing why !”’ 

His masterful manner had the effect, upon his 
listener, which he had expected to produce. 

“T am in debt—I can’t pay my rent,” she 
stammered. ‘My landlord is going to put me 
out, and sell the furniture to secure himself.” 
Her fingers worked nervously, as she spoke. 

«Ts that all?” 

“Well, sir, it’s about enough,” she answered, 
looking up, with a wan smile. ‘But I hope you 
won’t think I have treated you badly! I thought 
to get on. But you have been my only lodger 
for three months; end now the failure of the 
Marcott Insurance Company has cut me off from 
—But indeed, indeed, I beg your pardon for 
talking about it—I—I—now I have told you, sir, 
perhaps—”’ 

She half rose. Mr. Christern put out his hand, 
and very decidedly, yet gently, forced’ her to sit 
down again. 

‘Where are you going ?”’ he asked. 

“Molly wants a little leave this evening, 
and—” 

“Never mind Molly! Where are you going, 
when you quit this house? That’s my question. 
Linsist on an answer. The truth, now, the exact 
trath,’’ 

“I don’t know, Mr. Christern—that is the 

































does—it looks a little black—but—” 

“Go on. Why don’t you finish?” 

» “ Because I was afraid it would sound Pheri- 
sajcal—’’ 

“Say it, however.” 

“God never forgets,” she answered, almost in 
& whisper, and hid her face in her hands. 

Mr. Christern rose, and walked twice up and 
down the room. He could say what he wanted 
to, now ; say it quietly. He came back, and sat 
down opposite her again. 

“Mrs. Judson,”’ he said, ‘I can’t be bothered 
























moving. I can’t have changes; they hinder my } Patrick Safford was to be at her sister's, as likely 


work! I shall take this house for the year, and 
you must keep it for me; and if you can let any 
rooms, well and good! There, the matter is 
settled! Come, look up—don’t cry! | Eh, what 
did you say ?”’ ; 

“God never forgets,” she murmured once 
more, and now she was looking at him, and his 
thought was: 

“Why, this woman is beautiful!” 

And she was for the moment. As beautiful as 
any human creature is, who possesses a pure 
soul, when, now and then, that soul gains control 
enough to show itself through the clay envelope 
of our common mortality. 

‘“«T can’t thank you, Mr. Christern—” 

“«T don’t want- you to! © Thanks, indeed, for 
obliging oneself. Why, I thought. that last 
removing would drive me mad! I'ma hermit, 
ma’am. I’m a fossil. No, I’m a lichen, and [ 
must stick fast.” 

He poured out all this, with unusual volubility. 
Then he poked the fire vigorously; then he 
busied himself with his pipe; and so gave Mrs. 
Judson time to shed a few tears, and get back to 
composure. It did not take long, because she 
was accustomed to restraining herself. As for 
the sudden brightening of her cloudy sky, it 
seemed almost like a dream. But she was not 
surprised. God’s goodness never surpriséd her, 
although a modern philosopher might have sug- , 
gested to her, that she had-not been so over- 
whelmed with favors, as to give a very sound 
$ basis for trust, on which such a state of mind 
’ must have been founded. Glancing about for 
some prosaic matter to fall back upon, by way of 
steadying her so lately recovered composure, her 
eyes fell on the cup of tea. Then she took up 
the teapot. It wascold. She looked inside, It 
was full. 

“« Mr. Christern, you have not drank your tea,” 
: she said, almost severely. 

“No? I remember now. I forgot it,’’ he 
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sanswered. ‘I ought to be ashamed to admit it, 
truth! But some way will open—there always {I suppose. But Molly’s saying it was the last 


night of the year set me off on*absurd fancies, 
and—wWell, we might have tea together !’’ 

Up he jumped again with astounding alacrity, 
pulled the bell, and cried to the handmaid, when 
she appeared: ‘Molly, fresh tea in the pot— 
boiling kettle with a lamp under—plenty of 
bread cut thin and butter—Mrs. Judson is going 
to make tea here, for herself and me, and you 
can go to the—to your sister’s—and don’t forget 
the toasting fork !’’ 

Molly’s head was too full of her own affairs to 
reflect that there was anything odd in the matter. 
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@ .a. «8 ever left the Emerald Isle, six feet two, “This is an exceptional evening, Mrs. Judson, 
in his stockings, and a master mason, and— rather an event; and it all comes gf Molly's 


But we will leave Molly and her little chaotic } telling me it was New Year's Eve! I told you 
attempts at dreams and poetry, and go back to} it set me, well, I believe I must say dreaming, 
the pair by the study fire. though it sounds a foolish word for a man of my 

The handmaid speedily brought all that was} age! I was thinking about my past life; think- 
necessary, and then hastened away; and the outer } ing how strange 1 had had no romance—yes, I 
door was soon heard closing behind her, with a} may say none; but you—you have been married 
bang. Mr. Christern had arranged a beautiful ; —you have a story, of course.” 
bed of coals, while his landlady performed an; ‘‘Not much,” she answered; “I haye been 
incantation over the teapot. an orphan, ever since I can remember—”’ 

«Now, Mrs. Judson,’’ said he, ‘‘ we will have «So have I,’’ Mr. Christern parenthesized. 
an even division of labor. I will toast, and you ‘«T was brought up to be a governess, I was 
shall butter.” one. When I was eighteen, my friends urged 

He displayed great energy, but very little ; me to marry a man, who—who thought he loved 
aptness; for he dropped the first piece. of peenl me. Well, I did! Poor fellow, he has been 
in the fire, and in his efforts to save the second dead a long, long while. _ { may forget his faults ! 
from falling, he gave his fork a twist, which sent ; I am thirty-eight now—I have gone on by myself 
the slice across the room; he nearly, though } for ten years—you see there’s no story,” 
unintentionally, stabbed Mrs. Judson, when she “Why, no, not much,” hereplied, thoughtfully, 
came to his assistance; then he fastened. prong } though in truth he was thinking that the bold, 
of the fork in his buttonhole, and it was some } brief account held a very pitiful one, for he could 
time ‘before he could release it. By this. time, } imagine it in all its details. 
he was laughing; and so was Mrs. Judson, and He began, rather abruptly, speaking of his 
both were enjoying themselves so much, that} own past, much more freely than she had done 





‘neither remembered how long it was since they } of hers; he had brought his account up to the 


had laughed before. Then Mrs. Judson cap-} present time; then, suddenly, he said: 
tured the fork, and bade him sit still, and keep ‘‘But, after all, I have left out what came 
out of mischief. Then she made the toast, in } nearest the approach to a romance—but don’t I 
the deftest fashion, and Mr. Christern still kept } bore you?”’ 
her laughing by his quaintly humorous speeches. «No, I like to hear. Go on.” 
At last, between merriment, and the heat of the He filled his pipe, and sat gazing into the fire. 
fire, by the time the last round of toast was} Mrs, Judson, busy with her work, watched him 
buttered, and the tea drawn to perfection, and } furtively ; and there was a faint look of expecta- 
they were each seated at a corner of the table, ; tion in her face, that might have struck him as 
with the tray between them, Mrs. Judson looked } odd, had he glanced at her. 
ten years younger than when she entered the “Did I say romance? Well, that’s hardly the 
room, ten at least, and he quite five. word! I was travelling in Maryland: I was 
They ate and drank. They talked. They ; twenty-five then. Iwas making a journey in a 
jested. The oddest thing of all was the fact that } stage-coach, across & mountain. I was outside. 
neither stopped to wonder at this strange Inside there was only oné Passenger, & lady 3 but 
flinging off of their old ordinary selves—nay, so } I had not seen her. We met with an accident: 
natural did it all seem, that it was rather as if} the coach upset; the horses broke loose and ran 
they had just found their real selves, after having } away. The driver was injured, and my arm was 
been long deprived thereof, by the malice of’ the } hurt, but between us we managed to get the lady 
grim enchanter, Destiny. out. She was a pretty, delicate little creature of 
But when the repast was over, and the hearth eighteen, bruised somewhat, though not sevigusly. 
brushed, and they seated by the fire again, Mr. } I shall never forget how brave she was ! Well, 
Christern with his pipe lighted, and Mrs. Judson } there was only a cabin for us two to stop in, 
with a bit of crochet work which she had oppor-} and we had to stay there _sovenal hours, 
tunely discovered in her pocket, the student before a vehicle could be provided. She was 
suddenly began to wonder how it had all come | going to join some friends, at @ place Shout 
ahout, and to express his thought. twenty miles off. We got very well acquainted, 
Then they talked and talked, and at last the}as two people would under such eireum- 
desire to know something of his companion’s } stances. When we were separating, she said to 
past grew so strong, that Mr. Christern said, “ae ? 
abruptly : «You have saved my life. The coachman 
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has told me that I should have been killed, but 
for your—’”’ 

He hesitated. 

‘Your courage,’’ answered Mrs, Judson, softly. 

‘Well, that was what she said! ‘We may 
never meet again,’ she went on, ‘so I want you 
to take this little ring, asa remembrance.’ Here 
it is now,’ said Mr. Christern, and held up his 
watch-guard, as ‘he spoke, and showed the gold ; 
circlet fastened to it. ‘* Then she added, ‘I want } 3 
you to give me that tiny locket, you wear on your } 
chain.’ So we exchanged presents, and then— 
why, then we said good-bye.” 

There was a silence. Mrs. Judson broke it, by 
asking : 

** Was that all?” 

‘Not quite. Sounds foolish, eh, to admit how 
these trifles have stayed in my head so long? 
Well, I could not forget her. A few weeks later, } 
I made an errand to the place. She had gone! 
I used to think a good deal about her; to wonder 
if 1 ought not try to follow up our acquaintance, 
‘so oddly begun! In short, as well as I can 

judge, knowing so little about such matters, I 
believe I was somewhere near the state of mind } 
people call falling in love at first sight.’’ 

He paused again, still gazing into the fire. Mrs. 
Judson sat with her head partially turned away. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Christern, at last, without 
looking around, ‘‘some months after, I was in ? 
Pittsburg, and suddenly met her, face to face, in } 
the street. 
myself, and I was shy, and afraid of offending } 





3 
3 
; 
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3 
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3 
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stand the impression she had made on me—to 





; tween me and marriage—lI do indeed ! 


| 
| 


I never was good at expressing } 


> 


her; but what I wanted was to make her under- } 
> rang out in mingled chime. 


“The odd part is, that you should have re- 
membered her so long,” Mrs. Judson said, in her 
slow, sweet tones. 

‘¢Oh, I told you that I was a lichen,” he re- 
plied, with a laugh that held a sigh, ‘Think of 
her—well, not constantly, of course—perhaps 
sometimes, very seldom. But if you will believe 
me, I think Mary Desmond has always stood be- 
? 

Mrs. Judson leaned forward, and touched his 
hand. He had fallen into thought again, and 
started as her fingers brushed his. 

‘*Eh, what?’ he asked. ‘I suppose you 
think I’m a fool!” 

Then he stared in wonder. She was holding 
up a little locket, which she had taken from a 
chain, that she wore about her neck. 

“We are old now,” she said, ‘‘and I may tell 
you that it was to me you gave the locket. See, 
there are your initials, You may think how 
pleasant it is to me to thank you for your kind- 
ness of this evening.” 

Mr. Christern seized the trinket, examined it 


curiously, started up, crossed the room, came 


back, and stood before her. 

“You must have known me by my name ?”’ 

‘Of course,’ she answered. 

‘¢ And you never.spoke!’’ he cried. 

She was silent. 

‘Mary, Mary Desmond!’’ he called. ‘Is it 
too late? I think I have loved you all my life.”’ 

‘And I know that [ have you,’ was her 
answer. 

Suddenly the bells from a hundred steeples 
The pair stood 


ask her permission to become acquainted with } mute, until the joyous peal ceased for an instant ; 


her friends, and—and, in short, try if it would 
be possible to teach her to like me.” 
« But it was too late ?’’ 


} then Ambrose Christern drew the reality of his 
3 dream-love towards him. 
3 


As they looked at 
each other, their faces were so full of peace and 


“‘Yes, she stopped me gently—kindly—she } » tranquil happiness, that something of the bright- 


told me that she was to be married, the next day | 
but one—and so—well, I never saw her again.’’ 
Mr. Christern knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and added: 
“Not much of a romance, eh?” 


ness of youth seemed to illuminate them, once 
} more. 

Then the bells burst forth anew. 

‘‘Tt is the New Year,”’ she said, softly. 

‘‘ And we will begin it together,’’ he answered. 





Brigut black eyes awake to the light, 

On a bountiful Christmas morning ; 
Friends and treasures, what a glad sight, 
And such a glad Christmas morning. 
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Sad bine eyes awake to the light, 

On a sorrowful Christmas morning; 
No friends or treasures to meet their sight, 
On God's bright Christmas morning. 
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BABY STEALING. 


BY SIDNEY TREVOR, AUTHOGE OF 


‘*UNE DISCRETION,’’ ETC., ETC. 


Ir was the middle of September, and I was go- ; seemed so cold. You can keep it around him, 


ing up to Paris, to see the Exhibition, having 
spent the summer in the cooler regions of the 
Haute Savoie. I must confess, to begin with, 
that I am something of a cynic, especially in re- 
gard to woman, as what man is not, who has 
narrowly escaped, more than once, being married 
for his fortune? Still, I hope I have some natu- 
ral good-heartedness, and therefore, when I saw 
@ poor governess, without a seat, and the train 
about to start, I slily told the station-master to 
put her into my coupé, which I had engaged, re- 
gardless ofexpense, for my journey. I happened 
to know a little about the poor girl, which, 
perhaps, was the cause of my offer. Her em- 
ployers were Austrians. The husband had just 
lost eyerything at the gambling-table, and the 
wife had turned her off, in consequence, without 
&@ moment’s warning. 

** Don’t let her know,’’ I said to the station- 
master, “that the coupé is not for the general 
public : “otherwise she might object, you see.’’ 

’ Later on, in the night, the door of the coupé 
was opened, and another passenger put. in; but 


this-time without.consulting me, My generosity, 


in the one case, had led the guard, I suppose, to 
fancy I would be generous in all. “A poor 
woman, with a child,” he said, apologetically, 
with French politeness. Not to be outdone in 


politeness, I said, ‘all right,’”’ and went to sleep 


again, 

At last we reached Macon, and I woke up. 
The coupé now contained, I observed, only the 
governess and myself, Yet,no! What was that 
bundle on the furthest seat. It looked like the 
baby, but of course it couldn’t be—I uncovered 
the lamp—it was! What did it mean? 

«The poor Woman got.out, at a small station, 
and I fear is left behind,” said the governess, 
hesitatingly, seeing my look of astonishment. 

‘« Was it the last station ?”’ I asked. 

“No. It was several stations back.” 

I called the station-master promptly. 

“You had better take the child, and keep it 
till the mother turns up,’’ I suggested to him, 
after explaining matters. 

“Hum!” he said, and looked suspiciously at 
the governess and me. Then he asked, “And 
that shawl—about the child—is—”’ 

‘*Mine,” said the governess. ‘The child 
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lest he take a chill in the night air.” 

The fellow pulled his moustache, but made no 
move toward the child. I lifted it gently, and 
held it toward him; but he looked steadily at 
my young companion, and waved the child away, 
saying: 

‘‘No, Monsieur. That will not do. You had 
better not try it. You both had better give it up, 
and keep the child. It will not do—you know—” 

And as he stood, solemnly waving his finger in 
a negative, the engine gave a shriek and a plunge, 
the guard shut our door, with a bang, and the 
movement of the train set me down very suddenly, 
with the baby in my lap, in a state of unavoidable 
mental confusion. 

The poor governess gave a little, shocked cry, 
at the station-master’s words, and grew so 
horribly pale, that I thought she was going to 
faint; but she didn’t even allow herself that 
solace, for which self-control I mentally blessed 
her. 

I plumped the baby down, and extended my- 
self out of the carriage door, in vain appeals for 
a hearing, but the engine drowned my words, 
and I was obliged to withdraw from my dan- 
gerous eminence, as the train moved inexorably 
on. Then I sat quiet, and began to comprehend 
the full horror of my situation, and the worse 
one of the poor little governess. If we were to 
go up to Paris, offering the unconscious infant to 
each successive station-master, would it not be to 
subject ourselves to an equally ignominious re- 
jection at each and all of their hands. If, on 
the other hand, we remained silent, what was to 
prevent our being pre-telegraphed, and nabbed 
for kidnapping. 

The infant still slept profoundly, but what were 
we to do when it should wake, and howl, as it 
inevitably would? What were we to do for its 
proper nourishment of which it would doubtless 
be in need, very soon. Something of all this, 
perhaps, troubled my companion, for she looked 
like death, and had turned her pale face toward 
the window, which framed in a starless night, 
lest I should see her quivering lips and wide, 
frightened eyes. 

««T must-comfort and reassure her, somehow,”’ I 
said to myself. So I took out my letter of credit, 
visiting-card, and tendering them to her, said y 
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*¢ It is necessary that we should be acquainted, 
my dear young lady. My name is Addison 
Howe. I am an American, and vagabondising 
for my own amusement. I am old enough, if 
not to be your father, at least to be an adopted 
elder brother for the time, and so long as I can 
be of service to you. Now, if you will perform 
a similar ceremony of introduction on your part, 
we will call ourselves friends, and, if you 
consent, will consult together.” 

As I took off my glove, and held out my hand, 
she put hers in it, with a blush that positively 
beautified her. 

‘My name is Alice Tremaine,” she said. 
Tiere is a letter from mother, which will show 
you where she and [I live.” 

I read no further than to see that the widowed 
mother lived in the small Welsh town, where 
her husband had held his curacy. It was, 
then, the old story of a father’s death, and his 
daughter obliged to seek some gentlewoman’s 
employment. 

At this moment, a sudden jar of the train 
made me stagger, and I nearly sat down on the 
outraged baby, who promptly woke, and began 
to scream. I had just been on the point of 
magnanimously proposing to my fellow voyager, 
that she should stop at Dijon, leaving me to get 
out of the scrape as best I could; but if the 
child persisted in wailing, what was I to do, 
during the five or more remaining hours of the 
journey? 

After much coaxing and cuddling, on Miss 
Tremaine’s part, baby consented to be comforted 
by the loan of my watch. Enthroned upon that 
young lady’s lap, he began gradually to feel more 
at home, and imparted to us that his name was 
Bibi, and that Non-non was la-bas, la-bas ; and 
then, in default of more satisfactory nourish- 
ment, amiably addressed himself to sucking his 
fat little thumb, still keeping a vigorous hold 
upon my watch, probably for further investigation 
when he should find himself once more tempo- 
rarily relieved from the pangs of hunger. 

Miss Tremaine had taken off her hat, in the 
beginning of the fray, and she really made a 
most lovely picture, with her blonde head, and 
slender figure, bent over the sturdy, little, rosy 
rascal, who leaned so confidently on her breast. 

By the time we reached Dijon, we were all 
three more sociable. When the train stopped, 
Miss Tremaine said: 

‘Some milk in a bottle, and some bread wiil 
do,” in quite a matter of course way, as if our 
minds were both absorbed in the endeavor to aid 
baby to keep the peace. Indeed, it never 

occurred to me, until after, how astonishing it 




















would have seemed to any bachelor friend of 
mine, to see me hunting up baby food, at two 
o'clock P.M., and awaited in the carriage by such 
a pretty domestic tableau. 

My dressing-case furnished the glass, out of 
which Bibi consented to drink; and I was 
botile-holder, during the skirmishing meal, 
which he took from Miss Tremaine’s unaccus- 
tomed hands. 

Then his lordship mendaciously insisted upon 
calling me his paternal ancestor—as if he knew 
about our embarrassment, and meant to add to 
the general confusion—and refused to go to 
sleep elsewhere than in my arms! 

He curled up  contentedly, caressing my 
whiskers with one pudgy hand, and singing his 
own lullaby of ‘‘ papa, papa,’’ and soon I had 
the doubtful pleasure of tucking him up in his 
shawls, and we the leisure to again think about 
our position. 

“‘Do you go to friends in Paris?’ I ventured 
to ask. 

The pink color surged painfully in Miss 
Tremaine’s face, as she remembered her hasty 
dismissal, and unforeseen journey. 

“I must go through, without stopping,’ she 
said, candidly. ‘I have no friends there, and 
am in haste to reach home,”’ 

‘And so,” I reflected, ‘‘I shall be left alone 
with the baby.” a 

So much the better, I magnanimously decided. 
The poor girl would escape annoyance, and 
reach her mother safely, 

Knock—bump—bump—bang! and Miss Tre- 
maine was thrown forcibly into my arms, while 
the baby rolled to the floor of the carriage, 
which carriage was tilted on one side, at so 
uncomfortable an angle, that we were all three 
tumbled together, quite promiscuously. 

At all events, we were unhurt, and the train 
was stopped; and although cries proceeded from 
hundreds of lungs, our little trio’ was only 
severely frightened. 

While I mounted upon the window, and poked 
my head out of the door, to reconnoitre, Miss 
Tremaine picked up and consoled the child. IT 
soon learned that, though several carriages were 
off the rails, no harm beyond contusions seemed 
to have been done. But the ‘road was so blocked 
as to prevent the passage of any train, before at 
least twelve hours. 

A neighboring farmer insisted, meantime, on 
taking pity on my “delicate-looking wife and 
magnificent marmot,” as he phrased it, and car- 
ried us off to his house. A room with an im- 
mense bed and eider-down cover, evidently the 
show-chamber, was proudly offered to our accep- 
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tance. I carried the now sleeping’ baby meekly 
in, and deposited him comfortably on the bed. 
Turning, I met Miss Tremaine’s troubled glance. 
We both looked so hopeless of ever explaining 
our position, and so dazed by its many complica- 
tions, that, after a despairing gaze in each other's 
faces, | burst into‘a hearty laugh, and she, in a 
few moments, joined in it. 

The dawn was just promising a lovely day ; 
the sweet morning air came in at the open win- 
dows, and the birds were singing such a beautiful 
hymn of praise that I could not remain depressed. 

«I beg pardon, Miss Tremaine,’”’ I ‘said, ‘‘ but 
it is impossible to be woe-begone, when one has 
just escaped safe and sound, from a railway acci- 
dent; and believe me,” I added, reassuringly, 
** we will also escape this. other little raseal of an 
accident, in due time. Only let me see you smile 
cheerfully. But I am so sorry you will lose your 
train for the Channel, in consequence of this 
delay.” 

As I spoke, I heard a sound of whispering, and 
leaning quickly out of the window, I saw some 
feminine figures trying to conceal themselves 
behind a vine. At ghe same time, what were 
evidently English voices spoke: 

* Hit’s ’er, mum, has sure’s heggs is. heggs,”’ 
said one. ‘‘ Has for ’im, hi never ’ad the honor 
hof seein’ ’im afore.” 

“ Hush, Primmins., You talk too loud,” ‘said 
another voice. “I’m perfectly certain it is she, 
and she ought never again to be permitted a gov- 
erness’ place, in a decent family—” 

I excused myself, and hurriedly went out, and 
around the house, to where the speakers were 
standing. They had been joined, meantime, by 
a third, and I recognized, without difficulty, some 
people, who had been at the same place, whence 
I and the governess had started. 

Good heaven! What is it that so often makes 
virtuous people’s imaginings vile and soiled, when 
it would be so much more cleanly and even 
reasonable to think well of others? 

“Good heavens!’ I said to myself, ‘‘ can it be 
possible, that these two ‘ sister-women’ will devote 
themselves to ruining the hopes and reputation 
of this poor little governess because of a combi- 
nation of adverse, though so easily explainable, 
circumstances.’’ I felt so disturbed, that I strolled 
away toward the scene of the accident, and passed 
some time in assisting my fellow passengers, 
hoping that my young friend was reposing. 

Arriving again at the cottage, I surprised one 
of the ‘Angels of Mercy,” talking with our 
hostess, while partaking of coffee. My appear- 
ange was the signal for her departure, and I 
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range with the good peasant, for the care of Bibi 
—now awake and hungry—for the day, the good 
soul regarded poor, tired Miss Tremaine, with 
such pitiful looks, and ‘seemed quite ready to 
weep over the baby on the slightest provocation, 
that 1 almost lost my'temper. Still, I determined 
not to be rebuffed, and proceeded to ask the 
farmer’s wife, if she would keep baby, until we 
should have hunted up his belongings. But the 
woman would neither hear of it at any price, nor 
recommend any neighbor more willing to accept 
the charge. 

“Monsieur will do better to take the little 
good-man with him,’’ she said, meaningly, “ and 
the poor little lady, to Paris. Monsieur will do 
best by taking them to Paris.” 

Nothing remained but patience. When my 
fellow-traveller had slept and eaten, we went 
away for a stroll. In the course of our two hours’ 
ramble, her conversation showed a mind so 
stored with information, and a heart so full of 
sweet womanliness, that I felt all the chival- 
rous devotion of a brother, when I saw how in- 
nocent and pure of mind her nineteen years of 
life had left her. 

Near sunset the road was declared to be cleared, 
and the express train, which we were to take, 
announced as nearly due. I now made a last 
effort to induce the farmer’s wife to take baby. 
But she frankly said she could not do it, unless 
I could furnish certificates of his birth and bap- 
tism, which, of course, I was embarrassingly 
unable to do. 

In the crowded train, we were face to face with 
our English slanderers, who were divided 
between horror and delight, as Bibi resumed his 
‘* pa-pa, pa-pa,”’ lullaby, when it pleased him to 
go to sleep, stroking my moustache. 

Little seamp! It was impossible not to feel 
one’s heart warm to him, when his big, soft, 
black eyes closed slowly and unwillingly, while 
he held fast to my finger, and sung himseif 
confidingly into the land of baby dreams. 
Whatever might happen, I said, as I looked from 
him to. Miss Tremaine, I would use my man’s 
strength and heartiest endeavor to protect these 
two helpless ones. 

At the Paris station, a scarcity of hacks, 
oceasioned by a day’s review at Vincennes, 
caused me to leave my two charges, for some 
moments, in the waiting-room alone. When I 
returned, one of the English virgins was just 
turning away, from having ‘spoken to Miss 
Tremaine; and as she disappeared in the crowd, 
the poor girl lifted such a horror-stricken face, 
to my gaze, that I knew she had suffered some 


thought no more of her, until, endeavoring to ar- } insult. 
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«Come away, dear child,” I said, hastily, 


picking up Pibiand Miss Tremaine’s dressing-bag. { 


As I pressed through the crowd, I met the 
gaze of a Parisian with whom I had passed the 
night, at the Chartreuse monastery, two days 
before. THe gave a long whistle of surprise— 
searcely above his breath—at my encumbrances; 
and his wife put her chin in’ the air, and looked 
away from us, in the most pointedly virtuous 
manner. I could have laughed at the vicious- 
ness of accident, but for this poor girl on my 
arm. 

We drove, all the long distance to the middle 
of the town, with our attention absorbed by 
Bibi, who was charmed with the gaslight and 
noise. I had given the address of a hotel, on 
the Avenue de l’Opera; but, to my dismay, we 
found it crowded. Then we had the same 
experience, with at least twenty others, not 

counting those we passed en route, whose servants 
mocked at us, when they saw the luggage on our 
hack. There was the same response everywhere. 
“Since ‘three days we haven’t had a room.” 
“People sleeping on the dining and reading- 
room tables.” ‘To-morrow, perhaps; but 
to-night—quite impossible.” 





> gardens. The good: woman came out, smelling 
fearfully of garlic, and offered condolence, but 
no lodging. 

Miss Tremaine, by this time, was weeping, but 
quietly, her tears dropping on the peaceful, rosy 
cheeks of the sleeping Bibi. I stood at the hack 
window, and rumpled my hair in despair. 

Suddenly, a respectable-looking man came up, 
who joined in the conversation. 

*¢Come with me, over the way,” he said, when 
he heard of our difficulty. I excused myself to 
Miss Tremaine, and followed him. 

‘Late, isn’t it, to be going about with a young 
person, and telling people that she isn’t your 
wife?” he said, in a pleasant tone. 

Twelve o’clock struck, just as he knocked at a 
house, from whence, as he said, he had seen some 
lodgers depart hardly an hour before. 

Here I found that two rooms were vacant, on 
the first floor. My cgmpanion explained our 
late arrival, testifying—to my great astonishment 
—to our “entire respectability !”’ 

The proprietor said he thought it right to 
mention the price, in advance, ‘‘to prevent 
misunderstanding.” 





I opened my mouth to say that the amount 


Miss Tremaine’s sweet face grew white, at { couldn’t matter in the slightest, and that I was 


each refusal ; 


but Bibi went comfortably to sleep ; only too charmed, ete.; but my guide, with a 


in her lip, unconcerned at our houseless warning pressure on my arm, was already quite 


condition. 


fiercely disputing the price—appealing to him if 


At length, I remembered a boarding-house, Sit was right to écorché, or ‘take the bark off 


where I had visited ‘a friend, last year, in the $ strangers because of their misfortune,” 


Avenue Friedland. 


and 


Arrived at ‘‘Madame La-$ indulging in other pathetic figures of speech, to 


grange’s Family Hotel,’’ I was told they had one $ which I was an impatient listener. 


small room, with a double bed; but that they ; 


could give us a crib for the baby. 
I was inadvertently telling her that it would ° 


He ended, however, by consenting to the 


; original price, with a proviso that it should only 


be for one day; should include service, and the 


do for Mademoiselle, when she interrupted me ; carrying up and down of our luggage; and when 


with a stare, to ask if Madame was difficult; and ; 
after certain questions, which I considered ; 
impertinent, and answered: accordingly, she ’ 


declined further ee and literally turned 3 
me out of doors. 


hack, and heard none of this. We drove to 
another pension, but when I perceived our two 


ancient English maidens in the entrance, I ; thanks. 
Hotel ; said he knew nothing of him. 
after hotel, pension after pension, we visited in § 
I began to feel as if we must hire the hack ; said I, and addressed myself to my poor girl’s 

S comfort. She seemed quite broken and discour- 


knew my application would be fruitless. 


vain. 
for a lodging. 





I grumbled at the delay, on our way to the hack, 
he said: 

“You would have spoiled it all, with your mag- 
; nificence; a respectable father of a family,’’ with 


a tone of irony, “looks out for his sxpeniiiupen, 
Luckily, Miss Tremaine had remained in the § 


even in traveling with a pretty young wife.” 
As soon as Miss Tremaine was comfortably in- 


: stalled, I returned to overwhelm my guide with 


But I found him gone, and the landlord 


‘*Blessings on him, wherever he may be!’’ 


In no one place would they let me leave Miss ; aged by all which had happened, but she set 
Tremaine and the child; and in no other had $ about trying to make a bed for Bibi on a sofa in 


they two rooms for our accommodation. 


her room, refusing to give him over to my tender 


The cab-driver finally conducted us to the } mercies for the night, lest my masculine hands 
narrow alley, where lived the owner of the hack } should be even less tender than her unaccustomed 


and tired horse, somewhere near the Luxembourg 3 ones. 


A nice supper, and a cup of tea for Miss 
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Tremaine, was produced; and then I left her, 
baying I hoped she would get a good sleep. 

Her room and Bibi’s were within mine, sepa- 
rated only by folding doors, and as I felt as if I 
should never sleep again, I did not like stopping 
where my every movement might disturb them, 
and so stole down the stairs. 

The landlord came out on hearing me, to know 
if I needed anything. While I explained my 
restlessness and fear of disturbing ‘‘ my family,”’ 
I noticed a feminine form inside the tiny rooms, 
and ‘‘ hoped we had not disturbed his wife,’”’ on 
which hint the wife appeared. What. was ‘my 
surprise, to recognize the pleasant face of a nur- 
sery governess, whom I had noticed in charge of 
the children of an English friend of mine, who 
lived at Folkestone, some years before. 

She remembered my face, though not my name. 
Should I confide in her? I must soon find some 
one, able to assist in pur dilemma—why not 
venture? 

I did’so. We sat in that tiny room until the 
Clock rang half-past three, A. M., and I had the 
pleasure to see that even the ‘neat little French- 
man, had not a trace of his national suspicious- 
ness left, when the sitting was ended; but wil- 
lingly assisted in arranging a bed, in their own 
little ‘aleove, for my occupancy, while his wife 
betook herself to tho room next Miss Tremaine, 
and he finished his night upon the sofa. 

The first thing in the morning, was to write 
down our names, ages, occupations, etc., etc., 
ficcording te the usual formula, which list our 
host was obliged to furnish to the ever-watchful 
Parisian police. 

“Tt is better to have done with it, for they 
send to lodging-houses, every morning,’’ explained 
our host. In fact, while we were speaking, the 
official appeared in scarch of the bulletin, and to 
my surprise, I recognized in him my guide of 
the night before. ' 

He calmly looked over the two lists I had filled 
out, made certain memoranda therefrom in a 
note-book, and then bade me good-morning, as if 
he had never seen me before. 

As I was puzzling over this, the first-floor bell 
rang furiously. My host and I rushed up the 
narrow stairs, and arrived in what had been my 
room, to find the hostess sitting on a valise, with 
Bibi hugged in her ‘arms, wildly pulling at the 
bell-rope, between her kisses on his rosy. cheeks. 

The landlord, at this sight, became demented 
in his turn, and began a frantic pirouette about 
the group, which ended in his tumbling over a 
footstool and nearly crushing the two, whom he 
embraced frantically and volubly, though’ with 
‘entire incoherence. 
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The most. mysterious part of the matter was 
that Bibi seemed as delirious as the others: and 
with his chubby fists entangled in the landlord’s 
hair, hastily delivered himself of his whole vo- 
cabulary, from mamma to papa, explaining the 
matter to his own entire satisfaction, and appar- 
ently to that of my hosts; for they hugged, they 
kissed, they exclaimed over him, shedding tears 
of delight, and then they began again, and re- 
peated the same, ad infinitum. 

I folded my arms, and tried to regard the per- 
formance with patience, anxious enough about 
the effect of all this row, on the delicate nerves 
of Miss Tremaine, whose door stood partly open. 

When the uproar;had somewhat subsided, I 
mildly begged to know, if that young lady had 
rung, 

«Oh, sir, she rang when this angel woke, and 
I went in, knowing no more than the dead that 
I would find my own darlingest, dearest, beau- 
tifullest—” 

And then hugging and kissing de capo. 

‘‘If monsienr pleases,’ put in the husband, 
‘+ the little angel has been at nurse in the country, 
and was to come home to us, now that he is big 
enough! Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! to think of 
monsieur’s. bringing him to us—monsieur and 
the dear young lady—”’ 

“* Chut!’ cried out madame, in a low whisper, 
as if they had not all been howling in concert; 
‘‘the dear young lady who is ill—and I am so 
stupid—so cruel as to forget her, when she has 
been so kind to my angel—my bichon mon amour.” 

I took the baby out of her arms, and pushed 
her unceremoniously into Miss Tremaine’s room, 
and then I told the husband to go for a doctor, 
resolutely keeping Bibi out of his reach. 

Bibi l carried down to the small room below, 
where my guide of the night before still tranquiily 
remained, reading the morning paper. I rang 
for bread and milk, and he was much more skil- 
ful than I, in feeding our young tyrant, while I 
explained the situation. 

« And what will you. do, if the young lady 
should be ill?’’ he asked, meditatively. 

“T should think madame, here, could take 
care of her, if it.is nothing serious. Money, you 
know, is not to be spared—if only it could do 
any good,”’ said I. 

“It’s not a bad element in the affair,” he 
mused. ‘ But if she should be seriously ill, you 
had better send for the mother. Better do so 
now, I think,’’ he added, decidedly. 

Then came the doctor, who ‘ couldn’t tell you.” 
Mademoiselle had fever, but nothing as yet 
alarming. Twenty-four hours would show. 
Good little Madame Ducreux also said that a 
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familiar face and attendance would possibly be a } in a matter of course manner, as if he belonged 
comfort to Miss Tremaine, so I was only too glad } to the family. 
to decide on sending for her mother. Then I ‘* Li,’ he added, as if continuing a former 
reflected that a clergyman’s widow might not be } phrase, ‘‘ the doctor thinks the young lady is too 
provided with means in hand for a sudden and $ troubled, too anxious about something, to cure 
expensive journey. As I sat wrinkling my brow, } rapidly.” 
in perplexity, over these thoughts, the policeman, ‘“‘Her mother will probably get here, to- 
my guide of the night before, said: $ morrow,” I suggested. 

ee Pardon! Monsieur, will he not alarm the{ ‘If Monsieur Howe will come away, and see 
mother less—a widow, I think, he said—if he ; the room I have prepared for him,’’ says little 








telegraph in the young lady’s name?” madame, by way of diversion; and I suddenly 
Quite right,” I answer, eagerly. remember how much I need a thorough sacrifice 
«And monsieur will be going to his bankers, } to the graces. 


to telegraph some money,”’ he added, in a matter 
of course tone, ‘‘and can find the name of the 
nearest banker.”’ 

‘*My dear friend,” I said to him, holding out my 
hand, ‘‘ by what other name may I address you?” 

‘« Peret, at monsieur’s service; but, if he 
permits, the money sent should be drawn from 
monsieur’s banker, deposited with another in 
mademoiselle’s name, and so telegraphed to her 
mother—n’ est ce pas ?”’ 


Peret coolly follows, and lingers after madame 
leaves us. Hé does not budge, even when I open 
my dressing-case. Peret has evidently something 
on his mind, and won't stir till he has delivered 
himself. I await his pleasure. 

‘* Monsieur isn’t married ?”’ he says, at last. 

**No, merci, my good Peret—are you?” ~~ 

«That's another thing. How old is monsieur?” 

“Hum! Peret you do not lack aplomb. My 
age was on this morning’s list,” I answer, 
I used to think myself a man of resources, but | brushing away at my hair. 
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in my anxiety for this girl, I seemed to have lost; ‘‘True?’’ from my self-constituted father 
my head ; and I could have hugged the speaker } confessor. ‘Then the young lady’s age?” 
for his wise forethought. “¢My good, but curious friend, Peret, I am not 


He seemed to consider me rather feeble ; sure of it; but I fancy I was right also about 
minded, and went with me to see that all ; her age,” I answer, patiently. 
formalities were fulfilled. The man don’t seem to mean to be impudent. 

Once more back at the house, I felt at a loss. ‘¢ Monsieur is rich—eh ?”’ 

All was now quite tranquil, and even Bibi had ‘“‘Bnough to remember you, for all your 
subsided, under the influence of proper food and } usefulness,” I answer. 
was now asleep. “ Aprés; but the young lady is poor—a 

Why did I feel, suddenly, as if my life’s { governess ?” ’ 
occupation was at an end, now that I could no “My Peret, aren’t you just—well, too 
longer see the sweet, pale face of my fellow { curious?’ I ask, quietly. Then, all at once, I 
voyager? My alarm, and her troubles being } feel furious—as if some one had been meddling 
now virtually at an end, I ought to be jubilant. § with my own sister. 

I did not even remember that I had come to see “‘If monsieur could be content to espouse the 
the Exposition. dear young lady, then it would all end like a 

I only sat patient under Bibi’s caresses—she } feuilleton of Madame Sand, or a comedy of 
caressed him a fow hours ago—and wondered } Monsieur Sardou,”’ said Peret, imperturbably. 
how she was, and if the tender heart was at last What had I been thinking of? And it was 
tranquil, and the tired eyes at rest. this that had ailed me all the while! 

‘Naughty Bibi! Youhavetumbled monsieur’s} I dropped my two beautiful, ivory-backed 
hair, and emptied ‘his pocket,’ said Madame } hair-brushes. into the coal-scuttle, and seizing 
Ducreux, entering while that cherub was making { Peret, ‘the imperturbable, about the waist, I 
ineffectual attempts to strangle me with two {made him do such a can-can, about that small 
fat arms. ‘The dear young lady is nervous and } room, that-I believe he thought I had suddenly 
feverish,” she pursued, in answer to my look; ; gone mad.. When we were both, breathless, I 
“but the doctor, who has been again, thinks it } plumped him into an arm-chair. 

- Will be nothing, if she keeps her bed a day ‘You ridiculous creature, do you think she 
or so.” would accept me?” I stammer, in my excitement. 

“A day or so” seemed a horribly long time, } ‘I must be at least ten, yes, even more ycars 
before I should be able to see her again. the elder.” 

Here the door opened, and Peret slipped in, 
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‘But ten years! It is a bagatelle, 
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the adorable Peret, adding, as a sweet morsel, « Are you better, my dearest girl?’ I blurted 
**and monsieur is a very handsome boy !”’ out, taking her little hands both in mine, ‘and 
We began to look over the railway time-table, } will you—can you try to let me take care of you 
to see how soon the mother could arrive; for } always? Oh, Alice! Don’t tell me it is impos- 
then I might perhaps be allowed to see the; sible! Only let me try to make you happy as 
invalid. Peret went away as soon as he had } my wife—promise to think of it—to come to me, 
given me this bliasful suggestion, and I made my } even in the remotest future—” 
careful toilet, regretting the ten years which had; I should have gone on in my passionate ram- 
passed since my former experience, and which ? bling, but my dear girl’s soft voice made me 
had made me, as I believed, a confirmed celibate. } listen. 
My thirty-five years were not ill-worn, except as She took one of my hands, and leaned her dear 
IL compare them with my darling’s nineteen. cheek on it, with a caressing motion, that made my 
Once dressed, I descended to the parlor. Be-} heart leap; then holding up her hand, to stop my 
hold my ever-present and now beloved Peret, } wild words, she said, softly, and hesitating often: 
making hlock-houses for Bibi! * ‘« When I have time, to know that this is not 
**Madame Ducreux begs you to. make a visit, } an impulse of generosity from the noblest of 
upon her and the young lady, who is better, and } hearts, and you to know what you ask, you shall 


5 


able to lie upon her sofa,’’ he announced, quietly. } be answered—at present, let this suffice,” and 
Allat once, my blood seemed to leap to my heart, } she gave me her hand to kiss. 

and then away to my finger-ends, and I turned How the litile, timid mother came to us, and 

about and flew up the stairs without a word. how I won her to my side—how we went home 
Madame Ducreux met me in the first room, } to Wales—how the younger children hecame my 

and shook a warning finger. faithful allies—and how they adopted me as I did 
“Peret is right,’’ she said, oracularly, ‘and ; them, shall not be told here, but I thank heaven 

it will simplify everything.” ; that there is no more need for governessing in 
His French way of coolly talking one over } that family. 

strikes one as impertinent; but then it was in} When they finally consented to give Alice to 








this case convenient, since it had caused them to } me, we came over again to Paris, where Peret 
give me a sight of my girl, so much sooner than } was our most, welcome guest, he soberly consider- 
I had dared to hope. ing our marriage as his special work, which, in 
She was lying on a couch, in the shaded room, } some sort, it. was. 

looking quite too etherial; and I felt as if I would «« Bibi” is grown a big fellow now. The poor 
give my life to be able to keep the winds of } nurse, who missed her train, was never forgiven 
heaven from roughly visiting her. I. think my } by Bibi’s parents, who, however, are willing to 
love must have shone in my face, for hers put on } admit that much happiness came of our Baby 
@ tender flush under my eager gaze. } STEALING. 
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“Srop, love,” I said, “it’s early yet, “ Nay, love, it’s growing dark,” she said, 
It’s early yet, stop at the gate.” “It’s dark,” she said, “I fear to go.” 
“ Nay, nay,” she said, “it's growing late, 
It’s growing late, the sun has set.” “Well, then,” I said, “then I'll be gone, 
Then I'll be gone, and leave you here.” 
“Why, see,” I said, “’tis light as day, “ But, sir,”.she said, “ the way is drear, 
‘Tis light as day—see overhead.” The way is drear when I’m alone.” 
“The clouds are coming, love,” she said, 
“The clouds are come, I must away.” “We'll wait,” I said, “ then we will wait, 
Then we will wait, it’s early yet.” 
“Bunt soon,” I said, “ the clonds will go, “ But see,” she said, “ the moon is set, 
The clouds will go before the breeze.” The moon is set, it’s growing late.” 
“Oh, dear,” she said, “ you're such a tease, 
You're such a tease, do let me go.” “ Well, then,” I said, “ what will you do? 
What will you do, then, love?” I said. 
“Oh, fie!” I said, “then you may go, “T'll go,” she said, in rosy red, 
Then you may go, if you'll be wed.” In rosy red, “Ill go—with you!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Monrtus went by. Trevylan was almost de- 
serted. The portals of the old keep had not been 
unbarred since the funeral. 

In the modern building, the solitude seemed | 
almost as complete as that which brooded among 
the old towers; for only two of the family re- 
mained, Lady Colgate and Stella Winchester, and 
they seldom met except at their meals. 

Keath Winters, in his prison cell, twenty miles 
away, was not more completely: isolated than the 
lady of Trevylan who had kept to the mocking 
solitude of her own rooms, since the first week 
after the funeral; for then Belus#the new lord, 
had left her, after some sharp words of expostu- 
lation, met by open defiance, and was now in 
London, rioting in his new life, and living in the 
fastest set. 

This had been a bitter blow to the mother, who } 
had studied his interests at the peril of her own } 
soul, and was beginning to drink the gall and 
wormwood of his inevitable ingratitude. 





Alas ! 
in the madness of her ambition, and the eeu § 
ing fondness of her love, she forgot that gratitude 

is the first barrier that crime breaks down in a} 
human soul, and that sin is forever in rebellion } 


against love. In making her son Earl of Colgate } 
she had expected to share his wealth, his honors, ' 
and to be left permanent mistress of Trevylan— } 
the guide and councillor of his future career. 
But in less than one short week he had aroused } 
her from this mistake. Instead of giving orders, 
she had found herself compelled to receive them. 
Her advice was scarcely listened to, her wishes 
set at nought. Finally, as we have seen, he had } 
left her, and with words of cruel scorn. 

One day, young Lord Colgate was giving a 
sumptuous dinner, at Richmond. Half the party 
had been driven down behind six blooded horses 
on his own high drag, and another gaily-loaded } 
vehicle was in sight. As Belus was helping 
down from the front seat a tall, handsome girl, 
whose hair had once been dark brown, but now 
shone like wisps#f dull gold, from the high curve 
of her Gainsborough hat, the other drag came 
up, with great tumult and dash, its horses all in 


& foam, but curveting under their glittering } 


harness, and its occupants full’ of hilarity. 
Directly, a bevy of bright, young women were 
helped down from their high seats, giving out 
flashes of blue, scarlet or white, as their garments 
happened to bé tinted, some laughing merrily, as 
they leaped to the ground, others uttering little, 
affected shrieks, when they were lifted from the 
steps, but all bent on supreme enjoyment. 

As the feast went on, conversation became free 
as the wine. 

“T say,” called out a young man from the 
lower end of the table, “ you will soon be dragged 
from among us, Colgate. That fellow who made 
you an earl is to be tried at the next assizes, I 
see by the journals, and your evidence will be 
needed to hang him.” 

Spite of the wine that flushed his handsome 
face, Belus turned suddenly pale, but he rallied 
at once, and replied, with a laugh: 

“Yes, I suppose they will have me down. 
The fellow could not well be convicted without 
me; but it will be an awful bore, just as the 
hunting season is coming on.”’ 

“T say,’ continued the young man. ‘Isn’t 
it rather hard terms for the poor wretch, that he 
should make you a peer of the realm, and your 
evidence hang him for it?” 

“ But tell me,’ said the young lady with the 
Gainsborough hat, “ not of the murder—one gets 
those things from the journals—but about Trevy- 
lan. Isn’t there a castle, old as the hills, that 
the late earl used to live in, like a hermit, or 
something of that kind ?”’ 

“Yes, there is a gloomy keep, and some grim 
old towers, which I mean to raze to the ground 
before the year is out; for I hate every stone in 
it!’ answered Belus, with a degree of vehemence 
that startled the butterfly at his side. 

‘But not yet—not until your friends have 
seen it; I do so dote on towers, and keeps, and 
things.” 

Belus looked at her beautiful, upturned face, 
and tried to smile. ‘I think that I had a vague 
sort of affection for the old place once,’’ was the 
moody reply; ‘but that was before—’” 

‘‘ Before the murder, I suppose,” suggested the 
girl, innocently enough. 
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Belus turned upon her fiercely enough: then, 
seeing her surprise, burst into a hoarse laugh. 

«What a way you have of putting things,” he 
said. 

‘¢ But the dear old castle—you shall not drive 
me from that.” 

**T would much rather drive you there.” 

“In your drag? Oh, delightful! How far is 
it?” cried the girl, clapping her hands. “Only 
think, ladies and gentlemen, Lord Colgate talks 
of taking us down to his place inadrag. Wouldn’t 
that be a lark ?”’ 

“I should think so,’’ answered the young 
man, who had introduced the subject. ‘‘ How 
many hundred miles is it from London to Trevy- 
lan, Colgate ?”’ 

‘‘ Not too many for the railroad at any rate,” 
answered Belus, with a sudden burst of anima- 
tion, ‘‘so I invite you all to go down.” 

“To the assizes?’’ questioned the young man, 
with a careless laugh. 

«The assizes—yes, why not? It will be better 
than going down alone.” 

‘To the old, old castle ?’’ questioned the lady 
at his side. 

«That is but a small part of Trevylan,”’ he re- 
plied, with a thrill. of pride in his voice., ‘‘ The 
new building is twice-as large and far more to 
your taste, ll be sworn: besides, there is a lady 
in it, ready to do the honors.” 

‘Your wife?’ whispered the girl, with a look 
of tender reproach: 

“My mother—Lady Colgate—who will be de- 
lighted to receive you all.’ 

The guests looked at each other, doubtingly. 
They knew how short a time it was since the 
family at Trevylan had been thrown into 
mourning. 

“(Ts this really an invitation ?”’ said one. 

“ Aninvitation? Ofcourse itis. First and fore- 
most. this fair lady shall be queen of the party.” 

‘But your mother ?”’ questioned the girl. 

‘* Shall invite you all in due form; if any one 
cares to refuse, let him speak now.’’ 

‘No, no., How. can any one think of 
refusing ?’’ was the general exclamation. 

“There will be yachting, I suppose, as Trevylan 
is on the sea,’’ added a voice. y 

Belus glared around the table a moment, and 
settled back in his chair, white as death. Then 
the guests remembered all the details of the 
tragedy at Trevylan, and fell into dead silence. 

‘« Let us drink to it,” cried Belus, to break the 
spell; and as he spoke, he held the glass down to 
the rosy lips of his companion, and added, ‘kiss 
the glass before I drink, and it shall be a pledge 
of our reunion at my castle of Trevylan.”’ 


s 


The girl, who had her own ambitious thoughts, 
looked into the handsome face of Lord Belus at 
her side, smiled sweetly, and touched her lips 
to the wine. Then he waved the glass above 
his head, like a young Bacchus, quaffed the 
contents, and made a gesture that others should 
rise to their feet. While they drained their 
glasses, he flung his over one shoulder, and 
hurled it against the window. 

Thus, with a crash of crystal against crystal, 
a blaze of flowers, and the riotous mingling of 
many voices in words and sweet laughter, this 
strange invitation to Trevylan was accepted. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Ar that very day and hour, Huldah Winters 
stood in the prison room of her son, a worn, 
half broken hearted woman, with a world of 
misery in her great, black eyes, which she strove 
to conquer, or at least conceal, with the strength 
of absolute martyrdom. 

Since the knowledge of his birthright had 
been made killfwn to the young man, the subject 
had been a grave object of discussion, between 
these two and their nearest friends, the old 
fisherman and his son, John. Indeed, some 
efforts had been made to induce Keath to take 
advantage of what influence the truth would 
give him, and come forth, on his trial, as the 
true heir of Trevylan; but the same reason that 
had led him to evade the inquest, and thus save 
the Stamford name from a breath of suspicion, 
influenced him now. While he was confined in 
that place, as a felon, under the charge of murder, 
no sign, he said, ‘should be given of the blood 
that might be disgraced in his veins. If he must 
die, the secret of his birth should die with him. 

For a time, Huldah’s spirit matched his in 
this, She, too, would rather see him perish, in 
all the pride of his strong youth, than bring one 
stain upon the name. she had borne, in willing 
secresy, so many years. She had elected to 
remain in the humble sphere of her people, 
rather than cast the shadow of a misalliance on 
this proud house, and it was with a feeling of 
absolute exultation, at first, that she found her 
son so resolute in maintaining the same course, 
even at the peril of his life. 

But now, when the time of his trial. drew very 
near, and no ray of light had been found to 
lessen the array of evidence against him, the 





motherhood of the woman began to break down 
; her powers of resistance, andgshe stood before 
; the young man, that day, with tears in her eyes, 
; and hands clasped, imploring him to tell the truth 
; about his position, and thus gain the friendly in- 
} fluence that might save him. 
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“No, mother,’’ he said, taking her hands in} of inviting them to my own castle, and as you 


his, and kissing them tenderly. 


Stamford in my place—by stamping the record 


‘That can only } happen to be staying here, it is the correct thing 
be done by the possibility of putting another | 
} your own hand. They do not quite belong to’a 


that the ladies should receive an invitation from 


of an odious crime on the history of a great } class that would accept mine, as yet.” 


name. What would life or fortune be to us, 
bought at this price? How could we sit down in 
the old castle to which our weakness had brought 
such disgrace? How could we meet your hus- 
band, and my father, in that other world, after 
purchasing a short life here by the deep dishonor 
of his race?” 

Huldah lifted her eyes to his, and a faint 
smile shone through her tears. 

«Oh, you are so like him as he was—as he 
was,” she exclaimed, in an uncontrolable out- 
burst of womanly recollections. 

** Let me be like him in everything,” answered { 


the youth, drawing her to his bosom, and leaving } 


a kiss upon her forehead. ‘You were brave 
and secret for him, be brave and secret for me!’’ 

She drew back her head,‘and Jooked in his 
face, her eyes full of trouble, her quivering. 

«They took him from mé, and now will take 
you, my son—his son—all that is left’ tome on 
earth,” she cried out, with a fresh pang of agony. 
“Oh, my God, help-me: for it-is more than I 
tan bear !’’ 

Keath drew the acangl woman to the side of 
his bed; and ‘sat down, with both arms around 
her, tenderly. 

“Tt may be,” Keath said, thoughtfully, “that 
some way of honorable escape can be yet found 
out of the snare that holds me. Sometimes I 
think it impossible that the good God can per- 
mit an innocent man to perish for another’s sin. 
But if that is to be, fate shall find us clean-handed. 
AIF that honor permits shall be done in my 
behalf. The grandfather and John Winters are 
at work for me, day and night.” 

«And I—oh, Keath, has it’ come to this, that 
I can only pray for you?” cried out the poor 
mother, piteously, ‘that I alone am helpless?” 

Meantime, and before the trial, young Lord 
Colgate had come down to Trevylan, and made his 
request that the countess. dowager should invite 


the new friends he had made to the castle. Lady 
Colgate turned upon her son, haughtily. 
“You ask this of me!’” she answered. “ You, 


a Stamford, and my own son, dare to offer me an 
insult like that!” 

“Yes, madam,” said the new earl, throwing 
himself into the great’ velvet chair she had left, 


and watching her stormy face through his half ; down. 


closed eyelids. 











“T—TI do not know these people, even by 
name.” 

“T will give you the list.” 

“Tt will be the scandai of the whole county. 
Only a few months since, two lords of Colgate 
have been buried’ from this castle—and that 
horrible trial coming on— 

‘«T do not care what the péople of the county 
may think about it; for I do not intend to be 
much among them, after this beastly trial is over, 
As for the two funerals and all this dismal display 
of mourning, these things are what makes the 
old rookery unéndurable: This will be a jolly 
} party: they will make the old walls ring again.” 

‘¢Men about town, and women that I never 
heard of. How can any one explain this to 
Stella: Winchester ?”’ 

Belus leaned back among the velvet cushions, 
and laughed viciously. 

‘Ah, there is the gist of it! That young 
lady will be taught, before we have done with 
her, that other women, quite as beautiful, can be 
found, to whom the master of Trevylan is not 
wholly a monster of ugliness. I warrant her, 
beforehand, that none of these fair ladies will 
be found prowling about the park with fishermen 
from thé cove, after her dainty fashion.”’ 

‘“*But-it is an insult to her, worse than that 
to myself,’’ exclaimed the countess, moving up 
and down the room, in her usual imperious 
fashion. ‘TI will not do it!” 

Belus arose from the chair, pale with rage, 
and advanced close to her. 

“Madam, you will either write those invita- 
tions at once, or start for your dower house—the 
only habitation on the Trevylan estates to which 
you are entitled—at ten o'clock, to-morrow 
morning.” 

After saying these words, with a cool stillness 
that was more cutting than insult, the young 
man sauntered out of the room, leaving his 
mother, white and still as marble, rooted to the 
floor. An hour after that, the invitations were 
written bya hand that seemed to stab the tinted 
paper with every dash of the pen. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIT. 
Tne London party lost no time in coming 
Belus joined them at the station, and 


“I not only ask it, but insist ) came riding through the-village, mounted on one 


that the invitations shall be written at once. } of the old earl’s hunters, in‘a state of wild 


These persons are my friends. 


_ 


I take the liberty } excitement, making his horse curvet and toss 
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his head, with one hand, while the other rested 
on the.edge of Lady Colgate’s barouche, in which 
the yellow-haired lady of that Richmond dinner 


‘gat. conspicuous. 


As they approached the castle, exclamations 
of astonishment at its, size and grandeur broke 
from the party, and the young person, who re- 
ceived most honored attention from the. new 
master, became charmingly enthusiastic over. the 
grand old pile. 

It was, perhaps, the keenest humiliation that 
could have fallen on the lady of that castle, when 
she felt. herself compelled to meet and welcome 
these strange guests, in the modern entrance-hall. 
. There she stood, ready for her enforced duty, 
loathing herself, and hating her son, with sharp, 
momentary rage, that she had been dragged down 
to this unseemly level. Even the amber-haired 
young lady made a pause, in her careless advance, 
and half drew back, when she saw this haughty 
figure moving down, through sombre lines of 
servants, in deep mourning, to receive her. 

By her son’s request—or rather, orders—the 
lady had thrown aside her solemn crapes and 
bombazines; but a robe of black velvet swept far 
out on the tessellated marble of the floor, lighted 
up only by a few large diamonds, subdued with 
jet, in her ears and on her bosom. For one 
moment, the haughty grace with which the coun- 
tess advanced, took that flippant young creature’s 
breath away; but she rallied at once, and went 
forward, with her jauntiest air, as if she con- 
sidered it in place to welcome that stately woman 
to the honor of her acquaintance. 

Pale with rising indignation, and trembling 
under the severe restraints she was placing on 
herself, the countess received these enforced 
guests with the haughty grace of a queen, waiting 
for the homage of her people. Soon they all dis- 
appeared up the grand stair-case, escorted to the 
apartments prepared for them, their voices break- 
ing up the solemn stillness that had so long 
reigned over the castle. 

When they were gone, and she found herself 
quite alone, the countess hurried to her boudoir, 
flung herself on the couch, and absolutely bit the 
silken cushions, as she moaned and writhed 
among them, in the agony of her abasement. 

Thus the week commenced that was to end in 
the trial of Keath Winters, for the murder of his 
benefactor—and thus the week went on. 

It is on record that utter desperation some- 
times ends in such fierce recklessness as seems 
the very insanity of enjoyment. This would 
have been believed by any one who shared the 
life at Trevylan, during that riotous week; for 
never, since its massive walls were laid, had 





revels as demoralizing been witnessed within 
them. Day.and night, a wild hunt for amuse- 
ments was kept up: such amusements as often 
drove the countess to her room, and kept Stella 
a prisoner in hers. In this unchecked disorder 
the young master invariably took the lead. 

Play with vards, and betting, ran high under 
that stately roof, At all hours the clash of 
ivory balls might be heard at the billiard tables. 
Rooms, hitherto held sacred to ladies, were 
clouded with smoke from cigars, lighted from 
gems of art torn from emblazoned books, that had 


cost men a life-time in embellishing. Men, in 


shooting-jackets, lounged on cushions glowing 
with oriental embroidery, 

Each day, and every hour of the night, noisy 
men whose faces were unknown in the neighbor- 
hood, might be seen racing at break-neck speed 
down the highway, or sometimes along the very 
edge of the cliffs, with the sea beneath them, and 
nothing but, the blue, or crimson, sky for a back- 
ground. The people were amazed to sce their 
new lord leffffing these strangers into the most 
dangerous places, where pitfalls abounded, and 
walls were to be leaped, at the risk of life and 
limb ;. but it was observed that he never took 
them to the cliffs, which he had once loved to 
sport to the very edge, either on foot or horse- 
back. He even grew restive and white if any 
of his wild companions turned that way. Once, 
when the boldest of them, seeing this weakness, 
challenged him to make the ascent, Belus turned 
upon him so fiercely that he never dared to men- 
tion the subject again. 

Lulu, however—for thus the girl called her- 
self, spite of the baptismal register, which gave a 
less romantic name—was more audacious, and 
hearing of this rebuff, rejoiced in it; for in her— 
and others of her kind—pleasure is tame without 
a touch of suffering, for others, in it: so, one 
day, while riding ahead with Belus, she turned 
her spirited horse up the cliff, and challenged 
him to follow. Stung by her mocking raillery, 
he wheeled his hunter, dashed past her, with a 
wild laugh, and reached the summit of the rock, 
before she was half way up. But when he came 
within sight of the water, she saw him reel in 
the saddle, start upright in the stirrups, turn 
his horse on the very verge of the precipice, and 
dash toward her again, The girl urged her 
horse aside, in great terror, as he thundered by, 
flashing a fierce gleam upon her, and uttering 
something that sounded to the trembling little 
butterfly like a curse. 

This was the last day before the assizes, and 
Colgate had exhibited unusual disturbance since 
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wondering servants, leaving the dining-room, in , moment, filled the lower hna of the gallery, and 
fall dress, and heavy-eyed, as if he had not slept ; a party of his guests, who had just left the 


at all, but remained below after his guests had 
retired, when the dawn broke up the revels of } 
the night. . 

In this state, Lady Colgate met him, walking | 
up and down the long picture gallery, an hour } 
before dinner was announced. 

*¢ Ah! you have condescended to come out of 
your shell at last,” he said, approaching her; } 
‘put dressed like a hearse, as usual. I’ve just 
been surveying my ancestors—grim old fellows } 
tow, whatever they were living. Look at them, } 
mustered along the walls—generation after } 
generation—every one of them frowning upon } 
me like a judge in his wig, sentencing some poor { 
devil to death—Keath Wirters, for instance. I : 
wonder if there is one of the old dons there who ; 
wouldn’t like to do #, knowing who his mother 
is. Look at them, lady mother.” 

Lady Colgate regarded her son with alarm. } 
His features, his wild speech and still wilder } 
eyes, filled her with terror. On tlie morrow, all } 
his strength, all his coolness and force of nerve, } 
would be wanted to go through the ordeal of an ' 
examination that would be close, searching, and } 
to both very painful, if not altogether disas- 
terdus, and here he was, breaking down for want 
of Mleep. What could she do? With a great } 
effort she tried to smile, as if his wild talk 
amused her. 

*You have come into the wrong place,” she 
said. ‘So many pictures of people who are} 
dead always have a depressing influence. Come 
away from them. “My room is far pleasanter, ; 
and I shall have much to say to you, nent 
to-morrow.” _ 

“No, let to-morrow take care of itself,’ 
answered the young man, turning impatiently 
away. ‘I think I like these old fellows best, 
after all. They glare at you, but don’ t talk.” 

«But you must listen to me.” 

“Not if Icanhelpit. This affair of to-morrow 
is a thing that one hates even to think about.” 

“ But you are unnerved.” . 

Belus broke into a sharp laugh, as he answered : 

“Am I! Wait and see. The coolest and 
sharpest man in that court, to-morrow, will be 
your son.” 

“TI hope so; but that is impossible, unless 
you take some rest. It was this I wished fo 
urge upon you.” 

** Rest !”” 

The face which Belus turned upon his mother, 
as this word broke from his lips, made the heart } 
quail in her bosom. } 


Gay voices, clamorous in gay dispute, that} 
Vou, LXXVI.—29. 


) 





2 


} came on. 
} Huldah went in, and clasped her son frantically 


’ Winchester must not be brought here. 


billiard-room, appeared in search of the young 
host, led by the girl Lulu, in a wild flush of 


} excitement, who fluttered up to him, and, with 


both hands clasped on his arm, led him away to 
act as umpire over some dispute, that had arisen 


} in the game. 


When Lady Colgate saw this, she turned aside, 
with a faint groan, and wandered back to the 
dreary solitude of her own apartment. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Wuite these strange scenes were happening at 
Trevylan, Huldah Winters, and the good old 
{ fisherman, who had been kind and dear as @ 
father to her, lingered about the prison, waiting 
for a last interview with Keath, before his trial 
The permission came at last, and 


to her breast. 

“God can not,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ permit this aw- 
} ful wrong; something will arise, some fact made 
} clear; Ah! my poor boy, do not shake your 
head. I do not say that any new evidence is 
} found; but John Winters has been hard at work, 
and the dear old man. We have got good 
counsel—the very best that money can bring; for 
John has squandered his savings for us like dust. 
He will be here, to-night, and perhaps—yes, 
perhaps, he may hear something.” 

‘“*No, mother. You must not hope that; the 
net they have woven around me’ is too well 
knotted. Even that innocent child will be used 
to destroy me; for, no doubt, every word he 
says is the truth. But one thing, mother: Miss 
Though 
her evidence might save my lifé, she must not 
give it. * See to that, mother.” 

Huldah tried to smile. How little did the boy 
understand the self-abnegation of which a loving 
woman is capable. 

« But how can I help it? Stélla is a woman, 
and she loves you.” 

Keath’s eyes filled, and his frame shook. 

“YT know—I know it; but she must rot 
—she— 

Here'the poor young fellow broke down, and 
throwing himself upon the scant pillow of his 
bed, sobbed till the iron structure under him 
shook like a handful of reeds. 

At last, a slanting sunbeam shot through the 
grated window, startling them as if it had been 
the arrow from some murderous shaft. 

«It is time that John should have been here,”’ 
said Huldah. “In half an hour . net go, and 
then they will refuse to let him in.’ 
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Keath sat upright, sthhing heavily. 

‘One thing, mother,” he said. “Let what 
will happen, when this trial is over—if—if— 
dear heart, do not shudder. Remember this: 
after to-morrow, the worst will be known. 
Death is never very terrible to a brave man. It 
‘will be leaving you, and the old grandfather, that 
makes it hard—and—and—there, now, we must 
not give way again. She will love you, and be 
@ great comfort to you.” 

Here the brave young fellow was silent for a 
moment, with one hand pressed upon his swelling 
throat. Then he went on. 

“I keep wandering from what I wished to 
say. When to-morrow has done its work, and 
all is ended, you will never let it be known that it 
was'a Stamford that perished on the scaffold. 
You will keep to the old life, nor take one step 
toward the place you have a right to fill. For 
my sake, and in consideration of all that I shall 
have suffered—for my father’s sake, most of all 
—you will bear the old name without a blot. 
Promise me this, mother.’’ 

The woman could not speak, for a while; but 
she no longer wept. She murmured, at last, 

‘*T promise this. There was no need to ask 
it—but I promise.’’ 

After this, they gat together, hand in hand, 
gazing on the floor, until a noise of drawn bolts 
made them look up. 

John Winters entered. 

Huldah read something in his face that 
startled the curdling blood from her heart. 

“You have heard something,” she said, 
breathlessly. 

‘Yes, that is what kept me. There is some 
evidence at Trevylan that you must help me to 
obtain. If we start at once, it will not be too 
late.” As he spoke he held out his hand to 
Keath. 

‘* Keep a good heart,” he said. ‘We may be 
able: to give them a hard fight, to-morrow. Who 
knows.” , 

Keath smiled, faintly, as he returned that’ firm 
hand clasp, and watched the eager haste with 
which his mother was preparing to go. 

‘In the morning,”’ she said, warming up from 
her deadly paleness, and embracing her son, 
“I shall be here early, no matter how many 
miles away he takes me, Till then, oh, my God, 
keep him safe for me!’’ 

Little was said between Huldah and John 
Winters, as they drove fast toward Trevylan. 
Ile had reason to believe that something impor- 
tant would be discovered in the library at 
Trevylan, he said, but her knowledge of the 
room would be necessary to its attainment. So 





he had taken the best means to be found for 
getting her there, as early as possible after dark ; 
for there was no time to lose. 

Notwithstanding that heavy drops of rain now 
began, to fall, Winters took the longer route, 
through the old avenue. Leaving his vehicle at 
the gate, he Jed the tired woman along the broken 
pathway, across the stone bridge, to the old oak 
portal of the keep. He unlocked this door, with a 
key that had been in his possession since Lord 
Colgate’s funeral, and Huldah followed him in. 

“Will you be afraid to wait here a half hour 
or so?” he asked. ‘I will not be gone longer 
than that.” 

Huldah answered, wearily, and sat down in 
a hall chair. She heard the oak door close, as 
Winters went out, with a sense of relief; for the 
silence and the darkness soothed the terrible 
strain that was wearing om her nerves. It did 
not seem as if she had slept. But some moments 
of dead apathy must have come over her before she 
sat upright, with a start, and saw John Winters 
returning through the open door. 





CHAPTER XL. 

As Lady Colgate sat in her boudoir, brooding 
gloomily over the interview she had held with 
her son in the picture gallery, Lord Beélus 
knocked at the door, then pushed it open, and 
engered, without waiting for permission, saying, 

“T have come to see if you are dressed for 
dinner, After to-morrow you will have plenty 
of time to sulk in this fantastic den; for neither 
myself nor friends will care to trouble you when 
the farce is played out; but, fo-nigh}, you will sit 
at the head of my table, and be civil to my guests, 
as the opportunity will never be offered you 
again.’, ; 

Lady Colgate arose with such evident reluc- 
tance, that it brought forth artother sneer from 
her son, who looked angrily on her black rapes. 

«Wear colors, too. Put on something bright. 
I have seen you wear a velvet dress—scarlet or 
wine-colored, Wear that.” 

‘<I will wear the dress,’”’ with a weary sigh. 

“With jewels?” 

* Yes, with jewels.” 

The young man threw his arms around her, as 
if in requital of her unexpected submission, and 
kissed her cheek. 

«« These are stormy times for us,’’ he said, with 
some degree of feeling, ‘ but for life or death you 
and I are bound together. We cunnot go back.” 

«« By what bonds are we bound? Oh, my God, 
by what bonds?” cried the lady, turning from 
his kiss for the first time in her life. 

« By this,” answered Belus, seizing the two 
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hands she was about to uplift in her agony, “by 
this: What is bought by blood must be by blood 
maintained |” 

The lady drew her hands from him, shudder- 
ing. Belus took them back by force. 

«Shrink from what is before us to-morrow, as 
you are doing now, and your cowardice will de- 


stroy us both,” he said, with fierce earnestness. 


Then, flinging her hands away, he left her, 
muttering: ‘‘ Now for the other !” 

Stella Winchester, sitting there in her room, 
heard footsteps approaching that made her heart 
shrink. They reached the door. A pause—then 
came a knock, which seemed to demand, rather 
than ask, admittance. She sat still, holding her 
breath with dread. Then’ the'latch was turned 
and Belus stood in the open door-way. 

‘«T have come to ask why our guests are always 
deprived of your society—to say that Lady Col- 
gate will expect you down this‘evening,” he said ; 
but he faltered a little in the arrogance of his 
speech, as he saw her more closely. 

The girl stoodbefore him so white, so changed 
that he drew slowly back, as if it was her ap- 
parition that confronted him. 

«So changed!” he muttered, to himself, “and 
all on account of that fellow.” 

Stella looked at him, for a moment, in stern 
silence: then she said, 

‘© When you interrupted me I was on my knees 
praying that God would interpose, and spare that 
innocent man, even though his acquittal should 
bring the guilty to punishment. With that 
prayer-on my fips, would you have me break 
bread and drink wine with you?” 

He did not answer, but fascinated by those sad, 
blue eyes, under which tears had left purple shad- 
ows, held his breath, until she closed the door 
in his face, and shut herself in with her misery. 

In another minute Belus Stamford had stifled 
the spark of regret enkindled by that changed 
face, and resuming his old defiant look, followed 
a burst of music dashed from a piano in the great 
drawing-room where the lady guests were already 
assembled. Apparently joyous as ever, he came 
down the broad stair-case, and hurried into their 
midst with a forced laugh on his lips. 

“That's right !’’ he exclaimed. ‘Let us have 
something lively—a waltz—anything to brighten 
the old place, and keep out this infernal racket 
of the storm. Hear how it rages and groans 
among the old trees! Strike up—strike up! We 
can have a turn before my lady joins us.” 

His arm was around Lulu’s waist. He whirled 


her into the middle of the room as the lady at the 
piano dashed into an exhilarating waltz, that 
sounded in strange, wild discord against the ris- 








ing storm that shook the windows and made the 
trees sob and moan like living things, shaken 
with dread. 

Other guests came in, and joined the whirling 
couple, filling the room with stormy mirth, in 
the midst of which Lady Colgate stood, transfixed 
with dismay, when she entered, queen-like but 
worn and aged, spite of her wine-colored velvet 
and gleaming jewels. 

‘Ah, it is the Lady Mother !”’ exclaimed Belus, 
whirling Lulu to a seat, ‘and here comes the 
butler, announcing dinner. Will the best of you 
take her ladyship out? My devotion belongs 
here.” 

He stood, with Lulu on his arm, smiling in his 
mother’s white, stern face, until she turned from 
him, bowed a haughty dismissal to the man who 
ventured to offer his arm, and walked alone into 
the brilliantly lighted dining-room. 

It seemed as if Belus had intended to defy both 
his mother and the storm; for indoors that bois- 
terous night had been turned into a midsummer’s 
day. The room was one flood of radiance. Piles 
of gold and silver plate shone and glittered on 
the great buffet. Flowers were everywhere. 

Poor Lady Colgate turned faint in her seat of 
honor. With that awful sense of evil gnawing 
under the jewels on her bosom, the whole scene 
appeared to her like a stupendous mockery. 

But that gay crowd, mustering around the 
table, saw nothing of this. Belus set the exam- 
ple, and her presence did not prevent the ban- 
quet from soon deepening into a revel. When 
the ladies were led from the table, the revel went 
on wilder than ever. 

“*T cannot stand this,’ whispered Lulu, to a 
companion, as a clash of glasses, and ringing 
shouts of laughter came faintly up from the dis- 
tance. ‘Tam tired, too, of seeing my lady sweep- 
ing up and down the room, as if no one but her- 
self were in it, Let us steal away and see what 
the storm is about—come.”’ 

These two stole softly from the room, and went 
out upon the terrace, across which the wind was 
sweeping in gusts that nearly took them from 
their feet. 

‘Never mind, it is better than that stifling 
room inside,” exclaimed Lulu, gathering up the 
long train of her dress, and throwing it over her 
arm. ‘It isn’t raining-now, thank heaven! 
How the wind is tossing the vines and plants in 
those great stone vases.” 

‘Hush !”’ said her companion, ‘look there!’’ 

Lulu turned, startled by the terror in her 
friend’s voice, and saw that lights were burning 
in a‘tower of the old castle. 

‘‘Mercy on us!” she whispered, clinging to 
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her companion; her eyes widening with terror, 
fixed on the strange illumination. “«I—I told Col- 
gate that the old place was running over with, 
ghosts... 1 wonder if he'll believe me now?” 

“This is just the night for them, to, come,” 
said the other, ‘‘ but I didn’t think you'd be such 
@ coward.” 

“Coward?” retorted Lulu, over whom no | 
strong emotion held more than momentary sway. 
*¢ Come, now, and we'll see who is the coward. 
Come—I dare you!’’ 

Away the girl went, back through the great 
entrance-hall, speeding onward in her wild haste, 
till she reached the dining-room. She flung 
the door wide open, just as the party of young 
men were staniling around the table, holding 
glasses, that dripped a rain of red wine over 
their wavering hands, and vociferously applaud- 
ing the toast that was to break up what had 
deepened into an absolute carouse. 

**Come,” cried Lulu, ‘‘ come and see for your- 
self. There are lights in all the windows of the 
older towers. Now tell me that ghosts do not 
revel there.’’ 

Those men, grouped around the table, turned 
upon her, some in stupefied amazement, _. 
laughing boisterously, and tossing off their wine, 

As the girl spake thus, the glass that Belus was 
raising to his lips dropped from his hand, witha 
crash that scattered shivers and sparks of crystal 
over that end of the table. 

‘What is the matter, Colgate?’ asked one. 
«Let us have a shie at the ghost. Lead on, lead 
on. You know the way best.’’ 

During some seconds, Belus stood, white and 
still, gazing blankly at the speaker. Then, with 
® restraining force that was terrible in its 
intensity, he reached forth his hand, poured 
some brandy into a goblet, and drank it off 
deliberately. 

“Now, gentlemen,’”‘he said, ‘I am ready for 
the ghost hunt.’ 

The party crowded after him, as he led the 
way; and, a little in advance, Lulu fluttered, so 
full of gay excitement, that all her fear was 
gone. She paused a moment at the drawing- 
room door, where. Lady Colgate was standing, 
alarmed by the confusion. 

‘We are going to the old tower,” she said. 
The ghosts are setting it on fire, for anything 
we know.” 

‘‘What does this mean?” said Lady Colgate, 
stopping her son. 

“You had better go with us,’’ he said. 
“There is some disturbance in the tower. 











Lightning playing against the windows, perhaps ; 
but they are bent on finding out what it is. 


There has been a great deal of wine ¢rank, und 
your presance may be a check on them.” 

Belus spoke steadily : he too had been flushed 
with wine, only. a few minutes before; but 
something had subdued if—the shock it may be, 
or that goblet half full of brandy. 

Without a word, Lady Colgate followed him, 
hurrying forward in front of the crowd, which 
was hushed to silence while, crossing the gloomy 
passages that connected the ancient and modern 
building; and became eyen awe-stricken as the 
library was approached. 

Belus. kept by his mother’s side, moving in 
dead silence, How that heavy door was opened, 
no one ever remembered. But it swung back, 
and, directly opposite, seated in the great library 
chair, they saw Thomas—Lord Colgate, the man 
who was supposed to be lying in the family vault 
at. Trevylan Church. 

He did not move or look up; for the roar of 
the storm overwhelmed all other noises; but sat 
with one elbow resting on the table, and his 
face cast downward, as if wearyeand sad in his 
loneliness. 

Belus and his mother stood, for a space, on the 
threshold—dumb, cold,.appalled, a man and wo- 
man frozen into stone. After a few moments, in 
which uncertainty became horror, they turned, 
and fied. Two deadly white faces flitted by such 
of the guests as had lingered near the door; but 
when they attempted to follow, nothing but void 
darkness could be seen. 

Huldah Winters, who sat anxiously waiting in 
the keep below, saw two shadowy forms fit down 
the staircase, and through the dense gloom that sur- 
rounded her: twodeathly white faces looked upon 
her, as if from the Rembrandt back-ground of a 
framed picture: then the great door opened, let- 
ting in a rush of the storm, and closed again, 
leaving everything dark and silent as before. 





CHAPTER XLI. 

‘«¢ Ang you tired of waiting?’ 

It was the voice of John Winters, kind and 
low, speaking close to. Huldah’s chair. She 
knew it, and started up. 

‘Tired, yes; but so anxious, that I forgot it. 
Tell me, now, if I am brought here to learn evil 
or good news. Suspense is killing me.” 

«Sit down again, only for a moment. I will 
not keep you long.”’ 

Huldah dropped back into her chair, with a 
heavy sigh, and her companion went on: 

“It is not to torment you with evil news, 
Huldah, that. I have brought you here, but, if 
possible, to cheer you with a little hope.” 
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“Hope!” repeated the unhappy mother. “Tt has killed me, and I am in heaven,’’ she 
“Oh, do not torture me with dreams !’’ said. ‘Surely, surely, this is not the same 
«« Would it torture you, if I said that something { earth. If so, if so, how came you here?” 
has arisen that may save your boy ?”’ “Almost by a miracle, love; for we are 
*‘ Ah, that would be the most cruel dream of} indeed ‘in the dear old castle; and to-morrow, 
all! What can save him?’ You fancied that some 3 you shall be greeted as its mistress.” 
evidence conld be found here. But alas! nothing ‘‘But our son, Keath. Did you know that, 
of that kind exists. If his father could return ; to-morrow, they will try him for murder ?”’ 
from the dead, and testify that Keath is his child, Even then, thrilled as she was with joy, the 
that might save him, but only that.” woman shuddered, as the word passed her lips. 
John Winters laid one hand upon the woman’s «« To-morrow,” answered her husband, “he 
shoulder, and the touch thrilled her with a } will stand by your side, the acknowledged heir of 
strange sensation. His voice trembled. Trevylan. How can he be convicted of murder, 
“Huldah, if the dead were permitted to } when the supposed murdered man is alive?” 
return, could you bear it ?” No ‘wonder the woman thought herself in 
The woman started from her seat. heaven. The transition from despair to extreme 
“Bear it?’ she said, in a voice that thrilled ; happiness had been so sudden, that no consistent 
her listener from head to foot. ‘‘One moment $ train of thought was possible. She had changed 
—one look—people say that such things have } places with her lord—she knelt by his side, 
‘been. If there is any power, on earth or in $ leaning her head against him, kissing his hands, 
heayen, that can bring him back to me for a } and never turning her great, luminous eyes from 
single minute, let me have that minute, and die.’ ° his face. 
‘Not in that way, Huldah. God does not «Tell me,” she said, at length, ‘tell me how 
break his immutable laws for any of his? it was that God gave you back to n®. 
creatures; but there has always been a doubt A serious, almost stern look came over Lord 
with me that—” Colgate’s face. 
Huldah caught both his hands, her own were «But two persons live,’’ he said, “to whom 
shaking like reeds in the wind. the truth must be told—yourself and our son. 
“John Winters, that thought has almost driven } Winters knows it already. He it was who told 











me mad already. Have you the heart to bring { me of the story that little boy of Markham’s told. 

it up?” It was exactly as he gave it. I was thrown over- 

‘<I have the heart to give you hope, Huldah, { board, beaten down by the wooden fender that 

and I do.” ma been previously torn from the side of the 
t 


“«Tlope, ah, John!” boat. For some moments I was under water 
“ Almost certainty. Be strong—be your own {deep down. When I came up‘ again the yacht 
brave self. There is some one waiting in the; was flying toward the shore. I was a good 
library, who will tell you more. Come, now.” {swimmer once, and kept myself afloat, struggling 
All at once, the woman seemed possessed of} for my life, but my strength gave way, and I 
marvelous strength. Winters could hardly keep } should have gone down forever but for the fender 
up with her, as she crossed the keep, and moun- } which floated within my reach. I seized upon 
ted the stairs. Still in advance, she turned the } it and was thus enabled to keep afloat. The tide 
heavy lock of the door that had just closed on { drifted me against the buoy which you may re- 
her bitterest enemies, and saw the man whose } member far out to the west, and only seen from 
presence had seemded to banish them from the ; the coast in fair weather. I clung to that and 
face of the earth. thus supported myself a little longer. It seemed 
Ilis head was uplifted now. He started up, {an age that I had clung to that unstable timber, 
and came toward her, with both arms extended. } sometimes up to my neck in water—sometimes 
She did not faint or cry aloud in the joy of her } entirely submerged, when my strength gave way 
great astonishment, but clung to him, weeping, {and I became unconscious. Still I must have 
smiling, trembling, in* an ecstacy that seemed } clung to the buoy, for some men in a boat found 
like the delirium of madness. me holding to it, but quite insensible. 
Lord Colgate bore her to the chair he had left, “While I was clinging to that unstable timber 
placed her in it, and knelt by her side. with a last death grip, an outward-bound vessel 
‘‘Huldah—Huldah. My wife, speak to me— ; hove to, within sight of the buoy—not for me. 
say that my appearance has not killed you.” I was as yet unseen, but a passenger had fallen 
She leaned forward, and wound her arms} overboard, .and the men in search of him dis- 
around his neck. covered me, insensible—almost dead. 
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“They took me on board in the place of that 
other unfortunate man, and the ship went on her 
way; for there was nothing about me to prove 
my name or position, and it was almost a week 
before I came out of the delirium which kept me 
helpless in their hands. 

‘When I became capable of memory, the ship 
was far on her way to Australia, I entreated 
the captain to put me on board some home-bound 
vessel; but none passed us till we neared the 
end of our voyage; then a vessel hound for 
England received me; and two days ago I reached 
London and learned for the first time all that has 
been passing here,” 

“They told you of your own funeral,’’ said 
Huldah, shuddering. 

“Yes, poor fellow. No doubt I and the 
stranger changed places. I was carried out to 
sea, and his battered remains were cast ashore 
by the storm, to find rest in the old family vault, 
where they shall remain in peace. But for the 
boat sent out to save him, I must have perished.’’ 

‘Poor man, poor man, some woman is mourn- 
ing for himgnow, while I am so blessed,”’ cried 
Huldah, with tears in her eyes. 

While Colgate and his wife thus sat together, 
sometimes silent in their great happiness, some- 
times asking and answering questions, Belus 
Stamford and his mother, were fleeing madly, 
blindly, down the old avenues, with the storm 
beating on their uncovered heads. Now and then 
a glare of lightning revealed the woman dragging 
her yelvet train through the wet herbage, so 
drenched and soiled that its lustrous red had 
turned black, and so heavy that she was more 
than once almost thrown on her face by its en- 
tanglement in the urider-brush. 

After struggling forward till the breath left 
her, the poor woman turned her back on the 
wind, and gave out a struggling cry. 

‘* Belus, Belus, where are you taking me?” 

«« Away from that accursed old pile—away from 
the clutches of the law. Come on—come on, I 
say, or to-morrow Keath Winters and your son 
will change places !”’ 

‘* But how can we escape, without help, with- 
out money ?”’ 

“‘Without money! Great heavens, if we only 
had that there might be a chance—one chance 
against—’’ 

' “ Against what?’’ pleaded the woman. “Oh, 
Belus, tell me, what are you thinking of ?” 

That instant a flash of lightning rent the clouds, 
blazing down upon the diamonds on her bosom 
and naked arms. 

Belus uttered a fierce cry, and made a clutch 
at the jewels, ; 


“These are money—these are life,” he 
exclaimed, with a sharp, wild laugh, throwing 
one arm around his mother, and dragging her 
forward, ‘If the storm lifts, we may reach the 
coast of France. We will reach it. Come.’ 

The woman tried to obey him, but another 
great flash of lightning blinded her, and she 
covered her eyes with both hands, retreating 
against the trunk of a dead tree close by. 

While she thus shut out: the glare, it revealed 
to Belus a pond of water, lashed by the wind; 
forest trees, writhing and moaning around it; 
and a great blasted tree, against which his 
mother was leaning, that spread two gaunt, 
black limbs, like a cross, over her head. 

‘*Come along,’’ shouted Belus, stamping on 
the wet sod, in an agony of horror. ‘ Would 
you have the lightning strike me dead on this 
spot?’? He remembered the place too well. 

The agony. in his voice startled the woman 
into new strength. She dropped her hands, 
and followed his swift steps, in desperate haste, 
till they brought her to the ancient gate, then on 
and on, down the highway, toward the cove. 

Here Belus turned, and helped her down the 
steep, winding path, without pause or halt, till 
they reached the beach. 

There the White Witch lay, rising and falling 
unsteadily in the storm. Belus left his mother 
here, and, directly, she saw him moving on the 
deck of the little craft, that seemed to swing and 
reel under him. Then there was a rattle of 
cordage, and a shadowy sail rose, slowly unfold- 
ing in the darkness, and sending out ghostly 
gleams when the blue lightning struck it. 

All at once, Belus leaped to the shore, and 
stood beside the terrified woman. 

**Come,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Come on board.” 

She drew away from him, shrinking from the 
black danger. Despite her dread, he took her in 
his arms, carried her to the yacht, and placed her 
on the deck. Once on board, she cowered down, 
burying her face in both hands, and quaking in 
all her limbs. Then, directly, she heard a slow 
rattle of cordage, felt a heaving motion of the 





yacht, and knew that, for life or death, she was 
launched into the midnight blackness of the 
storm. 

Later on, that night, a fisherman, who went 
to the shore to look after.the safety of his boats, 
was startled by a broad sheet of lightning that 
revealed to him .a vessel outside of the harbor, 
in the very teeth of the storm—a frail craft, with 
sails up, reeling, plunging and recovering herself, 
as if for breath; fighting the winds and the 
fierce inrush of waters, as a desperate man 
battles for his life. Then darkness closed her 
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in, and that was the last glimpse that any human 
being ever had of the White Witch or the two 
souls that drifted out of life with her. 





CHAPTER XLII. 

A More beautiful morning than that which 
followed the storm never glorified the old walls 
of Trevylan Castle. The trees of the park, fresh 
and vividly green, sparkled with raindrops. At 
a distance, the still turbulent sea seemed drifting 
great waves of sunshine, and dashing them 
against the rocky shore. The castle itself was 
unusually silent. The party that had reveled in 
the new building had left it at daylight. Host, 
hostess and guests, all had gone. Two ladies 
only stood on the terrace, that morning. 

But more beautiful and happy faces than those 
of those two, Huldah, Countess of Colgate, and 
Stella Winchester, could not have been found in 
all England. 

‘‘They are coming. They are here at last,” 
exclaimed Huldah, turning her radiant face on 
Stella. ‘I hear voices—the sound of wheels.” 

Stella Winchester leaned forward, clasped her 
hands on the stone balustrade, and listened. 

“Yes—Yes, The voices are growing louder. 
Ilark! that is a shout—oh! here they come; a 
great throng of people, and in their midst—” 

“‘ My husband—my son,’’ interrupted Huldah. 
‘Oh, Stella, Stella, was there ever so happy a 
woman as I am on all this beautiful world ?”’ 

“«T, too, am happy,” answered the girl. ‘Ah, 
so happy!” 

Huldah drew the fair girl to her side, and 
kissed her; but there was no time for more than 
this; for that rejoicing crowd was swarming up 
the avenue, some on horseback, some on foot— 
all escorting a carriage, wn by four black 
horses, in which Lord Colgate and his son, Keath, 
sat side by side. The magistrates of the county 
rode near the carriage, while the neighbors and 



































tenants of the estate, filling the air with the 
joyous clamor of their welcome, followed it. 

They reached the terrace. Lord Colgate and 
Keath left the carriage, and hurried up to the 
steps. The crowd swarmed after, tenants, county 
magistrates, all. 

Huldah cume forward to meet her husband and 
son—a dark, brilliant woman, dressed after her 
old fashion; but with a dignity and grace that 
required nothing to its completeness. Indeed, I 
am doubtful if that eastern scarf, woven, with all 
the soft richness of its oriental colors, in the» 
braids of her raven hair, was not more pictur- 
esque than a circlet of jewels could have been. 

Lord Colgate took the hand of Huldah, and led 
her forward. 

‘‘ My wife,” he said, presenting her, with that 
grave simplicity of speech and manner, which 
was the charm of hig character. ‘My son I « 
have already introduced,” he added, smiling on 
Keath, who had made his way to the spot where 
Stella Winchester was standing, ‘‘and these the 
staunchest and most faithful friends that ever 
man possessed,” he continued, turning toward } 
old Winters and his son, John; ‘‘ both born on ‘ i 
the lands of Brevylan, of which one is from this f 
day manager and agent; the other—” : 

‘¢ Will return to his nets and his cottage, where j 
he taught the young heir how to sail his first boat. 
I’m not afraid that the lad will ever forget the old 4 
man,’’ said old Winters, with tears in his eyes. 

‘‘He might as well attempt to forget his own 
grandfather,” said Keath, coming forward, and 
grasping the old man’s hands. 

The fishermen on the outskirts of the crowd 
below set up a’shout as they saw this, and when 
Lord Colgate led Huldah to the top of the steps, 
followed by Keath and Stella, the other tenants 
and yeomen joined in, and a loud, cheery shout, 
such as had not been heard in those woods for 
years, rang out again and again. i 

[THE END. ] 
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‘Vacve shadows strangely come and go 
Athwart the ash-boards of my floor: 

Heart—oh, my heart! be still and list: 
Is that his shadow by the door? 

And does it whisper, “ Nevermore?” 












The moon breaks through a flying cloud, 
Making its jagged edges bright; ° 
Heart—oh, my heart! be still and list: 
Was that his face against the light? 
‘Why does yon aspen turn so white? 
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His cloak, upon its well-worn peg, 
Stirs slightly in the outer hall ; 
Heart—oh, my heart! be still and list: . 
Was that his hand against the wall? 
What shape is that so like a pall? 
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The broken shutter swings and creaks, 
The wooden latch moves on the door; 
Heart—oh, my heart! be still and list: 
Is that his step upon the floor? 
He clasps me, whisp’ring “ Evermore !” 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1.—We give, first, this month, something } the long hairs are seen. It is to be trimmed 
new for an outside winter wrap. It is made of} with fur. It is cut with a seam in the centre of 
Vicugna cloth, which is a kind of cloth on which ‘ the back, where the mantle is slightly hollowed 
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No. 1, ; ‘ No. 2. 





out to fit the figure. The sleeve is in one piece 
with the back, the dpper part being joined to the 


under part. A band of fur borders the mantle 
(476) 


and sleeves, and the back ,is ornamented with 
passementerie, which commences at. the shoulder. 
This passementerie trimming may be added or 
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not, as the taste may suggest, but for ourselves ; a simple vest of the gray silk, and knife-plaitings 


we would prefer the garment without it. A} 


double ruching of black lace finishes the neck, 


which is tied with long loops and ends of heavy 
satin double faced ribbon. 

No. 2.—Next we have an indoor or dinner 
toilette of gray silk and cashmere, The train, 
draperies, and bodice are cashmere; the plaiting, 
sleeves, and revers are silk. The tablier consists 
of narrow knife-plaited ruffles, these are put 
upon a foundation, and the revers are attached 
and turned back, from beneath which there is a 
panier drapery, ornamented with a coquille of 
Russian lace and loops of ribbon. The basque 
bodice has a waistcoat of gray and white brocaded 
satin or silk, fastened with pearl buttons. The 
sleeves are tight to the elbow, where they termi- 
nate with a ruffle of the Russian lace. Of course 





instead ‘of the lace used for the trimmings of 
panier, bodice, and sleeves, for a more quiet cos- 
tume. A partially worn silk dress of any color 
can be utilized after this design, with the addition 
of the cashmere in corresponding color. 

No. 3.—For a young lady we give a short cos- 
tume, either for house or street, with polonaise 
and panier. It is made of cashmere of a light 
fawn-color, with vest and trimmings of black 
velvet. The front of the skirt is kilted from just 
under the vest, where it is put on ghe foundation, 
the sides are kilted, only from the knee, where 
the trimming comes. This trimming is formed 
of a band of the cashmere embroidered in black, 


and edged with a very fine, narrow knife-plaiting, 
and edged with black velvet ribbon. The panier 


the lace and the brocade vest can be left out, and { polonaise is trimmed to correspond. We give 
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the front and back, showing two designs for 
trimming thesleeves. Twelve yards of cashmere 
and one yard of yelvet for vest and cuffs, with 
several pieces of very narrow velvet ribbon for 
the ruffles will be required. 





No. 4.—Another short costume is of blue and 
green plaid woolens. The skirt has two box- 
plaited ruffles five inches deep; the upper one 
put on with a heading. Down the front, it is 
kilted in six plaits meeting in the centre. A 
plaited scarf is arranged from under the back 
drapery and tied in front with loops and ends of 
ribbon to correspond. There is a double-breasted 
jacket bodice, cut away in front. It is worn over 
a round waist, to which the skirt and back 
drapery is sewed. A complete round-waisted 
dress with sleeves may be made with this costume, 
to be worn with a belt, and the jacket only put 
on for walking, or the vest at the neck can be 
simulated, and only the jacket bodice worn if 











preferred. Twelve to fourteen yards of double- 
width goods required. 





No. 5.—A pretty costume for a girl of six is of 
cloth or velyet, simply bound with braid. There 
is first a princess dress with kilted skirt back, 
over which is a cut-away jacket, fastened by three 
buttons in front, Very pretty for velvet or fancy 
cloth. 





No. 6.—For a little girl of three to six years 
we give the front and back of a winter paletot. 
It is made of a soft, light gray cloth, and orna- 
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mented with silk braid. The trimming is laid on 
to simulate an over-jacket, and the buttons ar- 
ranged as seen by illustration. Large and a 


No. 7. 


smaller-sized button are used. Fancy pearl or 
bone are most fashionable. 

No. 7.—For a boy of five to seven years, we 
have short pants, with double-breasted blouse- 


jacket worn with a belt, trimmed with fancy 
braid, or narrow braid laid on in a simple pat- 
tern. Make of gray or navy-blue flannel. 

No. 8.—A simple blouse-apron for either boy 
or girl of two to four years, made of Madras 


linen also makes very serviceable aprons for 
children. The plaits, belt and border on the 
skirt, are of Hamburg insertion. 


No. 9.—We give a very pretty design for an 
infant’s robe, made of French nainsook and lace 


—bretonne or Valenciens washes best. Long 


sleeves may be substituted. Also the first 
drawers, which are worn over the napkin, and 





gingham, calico, or in white nainsook. Gray 


made of muslin, ruffled with Hamburg edging. 
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PatTrerns or our Every-Dre or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s 
paletot, ete., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mra. M. A. Jones, jmpartecand Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All patterns are put 
her and styles of trimming sent without extra charge, 
@ give list of prices for a few. principal patterns. 


Watteau W' 35 cts. 
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Trimmed Skirt, . 50 “ Children’s Dresses, plain, 25 “ 
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. . 85 ets.|Combination Suits, . 85 cts. 

- 35S: | Boys’ Suit Patterns, 25to50 “ 

. 35 “ |Underwear, 20 and 25 “ 

» « aie |Good-fitting shirt patterns,50 % 

ttern, send size of Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 

ies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 

to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 

front, also age and wh or small. Also a new and 

very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 

for modern styles,. Fully taught, $5.00, Without instruc- 

tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer- 

fully answered. In sending orders, please send address 

plainly written, with county and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 


BY MRS. 


A smoking cap for papa would be very nice 
for a Christmas gift. Here is one in application 
on cloth. All you want is some rich, dark blue 
cloth, which mamma will give you, if you coax 
her enough; that should be about six inches 
deep, by seven-eighths of a yard long; a little 
black silk velvet; gold ‘thread; gold braid; 
black beads; and, to finish all, a gold tassel. 
Or if less showy thingsare wanted, other colored 
thread and braid may be substituted, and of 
course the gold tassel left off. 

The design, as you see, is black velvet, cut out 
in one entire piece, and gummed on to the cloth. 
The edges, after being sewed down, are covered 
with gold (or any other) braid, which also forms 
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JANE WEAVER. 


small ornamental loopson the cloth itself. Along 
the entire centre of the knot, a row of black 
beads is laid over, and edged with coarse, gold 
thread. The way to put on the beads is to thread 
them on strong black silk, and then sew the sik 
down in an even line between every two beads. 
The gold thread and braid must be sewed on 
with silk of the same color. The design for the 
crown corresponds with that of the head piece. 
To make it up it must, be lined with silk of the 
same color. The head piece is set full into the 
crown, as will be observed in the engraving. A 
very long‘and rich gold tassel (if gold is the 
color of the braid,) completes the cap. Nothing 


in the way of a present can be prettier. 
7 





COLORED PATTERN FOR CHAIR SEAT, Erc., Erc. 


BY MRS. 

In the front of the number, we give, as a 
Curistmas Girt To Our Susscriper, a Colored 
Pattern in Berlin Work, for an Ottoman, Chair 
Seat, etc., etc. * It is to be worked in cross-stitch, 
the colors to be followed as in Pattern, and may 
be made as much larger as wished, by using a 
canvas with a larger mesh. 


JANE WEAVER. 


We have got this pattern up, regardless of ex- 
pense. ‘Peterson’? is the only magazine, re- 
member, that gives these costly and beautiful 
patterns, and the present one is not only excep- 
tionally costly, but will be found, like the slipper 
in November, unusually useful. 





WINTER CLOAK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give above an engraving of a Winter Cloak, , on the outside of the garment at the back. On 
front and back, made in plain or basket-cloth, } the cuffs, the plaiting is put, so as to come from 
an trimmed with either velvet or silk, The} under the over-lap, as seen in the illustration 
trimming for the cuffs, and for the back of the } above. 


skirt of the cloak, is laid in side-plaits, and py Folded in this number, we give as a SuPPLEMENT, 
(481) 
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a full-sized pattern, which consists, as. will be 
seen, of six pieces: 

No. 1.—Ha.r or Front. 

No. 2,—Haur or Urrer Part or Back, includ- 
ing upper half of sleeve. 

No. 8.—Haur or Skirt or Back. 

No. 4.—Unper Har or Sieeve to the dotted 
line marked F F to H H. 

No. 5.—Currs. The square marks show where 
the cuff laps over the outside of the arm. 

No. 6.—Hatr or Cotnar. 

Cut out of some old muslin, and fit the pattern 
before cutting into the cloth. This pattern is cut 
to fit a 36-inch®bust measure. 

It must be noticed that in No. 1—Har or 
Front—the pattern turns over at the top from Y 
YtoWW. From Y to Z on the front, the line 
is straight, as may be seen; it is a continuation 
of the front. At the dotted line, on the side- 


seam of the front, markedgA A, the pattern 
also turns over. 

Also notice on No. 2, which is the HALF OF THE 
UPPER: PART of the back, including the sleeve, that 
the under half of the sleeve is cut precis@ly like 
the upper half, only stopping at the dotted line 
marked FF toH H. At the point O, this under 
half of the sleeve is tacked to the point O, on the 
upper half of sleeve.. From R to P, is the place 
where the hand comes through the 6 stars at X; 
join the 6 stars at X in the upper half of the 
piece No. 2. Match all the stars, and also the 
letters (thus, G G, and C O,) in putting the pieces 
together. ‘ 

The skirt of the back of the garmnt is held in 
place by the three large buttons, which ornament 
the back. The pocket, at the side, is inserted in 
the cloak, and the opening bound with the same 





material as the trimming. 
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The foundation may be either satin or cashmere, 
and the embroidery is point Russe and au passé. 
For the motif in the centre there is an appliqué 
of satin of a contrasting color. These appliqués 
are fastened down with silk trellis work. Before 
commencing the embroidery the material must be 


EMBROIDERY. 
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lined with muslin, to prevent the work from 
dragging. Both sides of the needle-case cover 
are embroidered. Inside several flannel leaves 
are fastened, and these are pinked out at the 
edges. Besides containing the needles, they 
prevent them from rusting. 





WAX FLOWERS, No. 


BY MRS. E. 8. 


THE PANSY. 

Materials.—One pansy leaf mould, one bottle 
dark purple (dry paint), one large-headed cutting- 
pin, one small-headed cutting-pin, half package 
double white wax, half package green (a bright 
color but not light), one bottle light yellow paint, 
half dozen pieces green stem-wire, a little lamp 
black. Carefully save all small scraps of wax, 
laying them between the leaves of an old book. 
These scraps do for small flowers, stem-winding 
and calyxes. Cutout of white wax one piece the 
size and shape of Fig. 1, with a small Canton- 
flannel cloth color the underside purple. It is 
necessary to rub the paint on lightly, as the un- 
derside does not show. When using the dry 


Fig. 1. 


paint pour a small quantity of each color you 
wish to use into a small saucer; it is then con- 
venient, and will not soil wax you do not want 
colored. Color the upper side of the piece like 
Fig. 1 with light yellow (a small spot) near where 
it is joined on the stem. You will see what is 
meant by looking at Fig. 4, where the whole 
flower is represented. Then with purple paint 
color a larger spot purple, around it a band of 
light yellow, and the remainder of the piece 
purple. The veining is done with the point of a 
lead-pencil dipped in mucilage, then in lamp 
black, and carefully drawn over in lines as indi- 


Fig. 2. 


cated by Fig. 4. This veining must be done 
lightly, else it will cut the wax. 
Now cut of the white wax two pieces the shape 





1 2, 
L. THOMPSON. 


of Fig. 2, only a little broader and longer. Color- 
ing them as indicated in the engraving Fig. 4. 
All of these pieces should be rolled with the glass 
head of the cutting-pin before they are veined 
with the lamp black or placed on the stem. Cap 
the edges a very little. Never wet the head of 
the moulding-pin for flowers colored with dry 
paint, as the paint prevents the pin from sticking 
to the wax. For the stem take a piece of wire 


Fig. 3. 


three inches long, make a small hook at one end 
and cover it with a very small ball of green wax, 
first having wound your stem with a narrow 
strip of green wax. 

Now, place the piece numbered as Fig. 1 on 
the stem. By looking at Fig. 4, you cannot fail 


7 me 


Mi 


to see the exact arrangement of the pansy. When 
the pieces are all neatly placed on the stem, add 
a calyx of green wax cut like Fig. 3.: The leaves 
are moulded on the leaf mould exactly as all 
other leaves before described in the articles on 


wax work. 
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WORK BASKET, 





WITH DETAIL. 





BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 








For this work basket select a pretty shaped 
willow basket, rather shallow. Round the basket 
is a scalloped lambrequin of silk, embroidered 
with floss-silk according to the illustration, which 
we give in full size. The flowers and buds are 
worked in satin stitch with red silk ; the tendrils 
in overcast stitch, and point Russe in brown, and 


‘ 


fawn-colored silks. Round the outer edge, which 
is done in buttonhole stitch, with fawn-color, 
between each scallop are ball tassels of red silk. 
Finish the upper edge with a quilling of red 
satin ribbon, and bows at the sides of the 
handle. We give a detail of the pattern to be 
worked, full size, to facilitate the working. 





NECK TIE: IN 


EMBROIDERY, 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give a pattern 
for a neck-tie in embroidery. For the foundation 
use silk, crépe de chine, or fine French muslin. 
The embroidery is done in colored silks. The 
ivy-shaped leaves in shades of green; the long 
grasses in pale shade of olive-brown. The 
forget-me-nots in pale blue, with gold centres; 
the leaf along side in a darker shade of blue, 
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with dots of gold. The edge of the cravat is 
done in buttonhole stitch, with the brown silks. 
If the neck-tie is made gon the same 
design can be worked in wiite cotton, or in the 
colored silks, if desired; but the latter will not 
wash more than once without fading, and then 
the washing must be done with great care. This 
is a charming present. 








ANTIMACASSARS: APPLIQUE OF CRETONNE. 


BY MRS. 


These designs are given in miniature, but they 
serve as models for embroidery, painting, 
appliqué of cretonne, or what is better, a com- 
bination of the two last. The birds, flowers, etc., 
are cut out of the cretonne. They are arranged 
according to the taste of the worker, each piece 
being tacked in its place. The stalks and stems 
can be either painted on, or else worked in 





JANE WEAVER. 


embroidery silks. Fasten down the pieces of 
cretonne with silks to match, and work in button- 
hole stitch. The veins of the leaves are some- 
times put in with gold thread. Satin, silk, 
cloth, unbleached sheeting, or crash, can be used 
for this work. These designs also. serve for 
covers for little tables, sideboards, etc. Any 
other designs, of course, will do as well. 





EMBROIDERED DRESS TRIMMING. 


BY MBS. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for one of those embroidered dress-trimmings, 
now so fashionable. This band can be em- 
broidered in either white or color. In white, 
using either jaconet or muslin, it is very suitable 
for children’s frocks; if colored silks are used, 


the groundwork may be either flannel, satin, 
Vor. LXXVI.—320. 


JANE WEAVER. 


or cashmere, according to the destination of the 
trimming. 

We also give, on the same page, a design for a 
book-marker, to be worked on Bristol board. 
It would make a very pretty Christmas gift to a 
mother, brother, friend, etc. etc.; as would the 
dress trimming also. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” ror 1880! SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES! 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1880, on the last 
page of the cover, We claim there that “ Peterson” is both 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times. That the 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has hed for years, the 
largest circulation of any lady's book in the world. 

We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The Pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-Day” department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Where but one magazine is taken, “Peterson” should be 
that magazine, © And every family of refinement should, at 
least, take one magazine. 

A new feature will distinguish “Peterson” next year, which 
will make it even more desirable than ever. This will be a series 
of brilliantly illustrated articles, stories, etc., etc. etc. We pub- 


lish one, in this number, as a specimen. It has often been said | 


that “ Peterson” could make no further improvements, but we 
think this will be conceded to be one, and it is the only possible 


one left. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment ! 


- “Saye Many Dornars.”"—The Lynn (Mass.) Reporter, 
noticing this magazine, says: “In addition to the colored 
fashion-plate, etc., etc., we find stories of a high order of merit. 
The fact is, ‘ Peterson’s’ is well Known as one of the best mag- 
azines of its class published in the world, and every lady in 
the land should possess it, It will save many dollars alone 
by acting according to the advice given in regard to chil 
dren’s clothes, etc., etc.” 


We Repeat Tue Nortce, so often given in these pages, 
that we have no agents for whom we are responsible, Either 
remit direct to us, join a club, or subscribe through your 
local news-agent, if you have one. Trust no stranger. 
Where money is remitted directly to us, in the manner 
described in our Prospectus, we are responsible for it, in case 
of its loss, but not otherwise. 

Very Prerry Moss Frames for photographs or engravings 
may be made of moss that is found on the bark of forest 
trees, and on that of apple trees. To make these frames, 
make stiff cardboard foundations, and attach the moss with 
glue, commencing with the lightest shades of moss for the 
inside edges of frames and the darkest for the outer edges. 

Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready about 
the twentieth of November, or a little in advance of the 
usual time, and will be a miracle of beauty. Everybody of 
——— it. Remit early, 





A Ruyme Azovt “Ye Prrersoxy.”—An old subscriber 
writes: “I was in a delightful state of half doze, lying on 
the big sofa in the family sitting-room. 

“Baby Alice felt somewhat as I did, and Nurse Tina was 
singing to her, in a low tone, that old, but never-out-of- 
fashion song,‘My Mother,’ The measure is as pérsistent 
and arbitrary as that of the ‘ Nonsense’ rhymes, and uncon- 
sciously, a conversation going on near the sofa took, in my 
mind, the same jingle, Sister Mary’s friend, Annie, had 
come to see her about the various lady’s magazines, and 
this is what seemed to be said, as I listened, half asleep: 


T'm not in jest ; 


‘Now, wee Jane, 
Of magazi: fon~ tl is the 


best, 
int dees yer than all the rest? 
“Tis Boterson ? 


I can traly: 
Tneplte of all the vast ray 
oae tp Mneneee pay 

e ‘ Peterson.’ 


Were have opiates or eel 


Wants skirt, or polonaise, or 
No fashion-book displays tho yoo 
Of ‘ Peterson.’ 


* For dress at home, or dress away, 

For company, or negitat, 

For dress of every kind, you may. 
Trust ‘ Peterson.’ 


‘Of stories, too, you get the best, 

Of love, of tragedy, of jest, 

From north, from south, from east, from west, 
In ‘ Peterson.’ 


*In all emergencies you'll meet 

In parlor, kitchen, garden, street, 

Which you're uncertain how to greet, 
Ask ‘ Peterson,’ 


*I think our tastes do coiticide, 
And, without searching far and wide, 
You will, I know, be satisfied 

With ‘ Peterson.’ 

“Words grew to a murmur, then ceased: I was fast 
asleep. On waking, I hastened for pen and paper, saying, 
‘Peterson’ must have that!’ And hereitis.” ~ 

And we pass it on to our subscribers, 

RaInwaTER AND THE CoMPLFXxIon.—In that admirable 
journal, Col. Forney’s “Progress,” the veteran editor calls 
attention to the fact that ladies do not half appreciate the 
value of rainwater. It is the best and safest cosmetic in 
the world for preserving the complexion clear, soft, and 
fresh, The Duchess of Valentois, the celebrated beauty, 
known as the “ Diana of Poictiers,” managed to retain the 
youthfulness of her marvellous skin to the day of her 
decease, and M. Oudard, her perfumer, declared after her 
death, that the only secret she possessed with which to be 
and remain in perfect health, youth, and beauty to the age 
of seventy-two was pure rainwater. “A constant use of 
rainwater,” says Col. Forney, “ will render the skin soft and 
downy, brighten the color, cleanse thoroughly the pores, 
and make beauty last as long as life itself. Try it.” 


To Rerixnz anv ELevate, as well as to instruct and 
delight, has always been the aim of this magazine. Nothing 
has ever appeared in it, inimical to religion, or virtue. 
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Two New Premium Enoravines!—Next year, our in- { Onr ADVANTAGE IN SuBscRIBING to this magazine is that 
ducements for getting up clubs will be greater than ever, $ it is not interested in any dry goods, millinery, or other 
for we shall have two new premium engravings, 80 as to ° business, and therefore is not, as so many are, biased, by its 
give our friends a choice, Both will be copy-righted mezzo- g pocket, in its notices of fashions, etc., etc. “Peterson” is 
tints. One of these will be “Washington At Prayer At ‘ entirely impartial, selecting the latest styles, which are 
Valley Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a 2 sent out to it, in advance, from Paris. Its patterns are not 





tradition of the eventful winter, the darkest period of the ; those of second-rate dress-makers in New York or Philadel- 
War of Independence, The other will be “The Parable Of { phia, but French ones, the newest and prettiest of their 
The Lily,” 20 by 16. These mezzotints belong to the high- } ? kind. All the fashion editor asks is that “ Peterson,” in this 
est class of engravings, and ought to be, even apart from ; respect, may be compared with others. We repeat, we have 
their artistic merits, on the walls of every family in the land. } no personal interests to secure, in giving our fashions, no 
Some persons may prefer one, some another, and in order to { third-rate articles of our own to work off. 
secure either, it is only necessary to get up a club for 
“Peterson.” By getting up one of the large clubs, however, 
you may secure both. See, however, the advertisement on 
the fourth page of cover, These premiums are, decidedly, 
the best we have ever offered. § 
Now is the time to get up clubs for 1880! We expect 'w 3 
double our already enormous list, so many are the improve- 
ments that we intend to make. Send for a specimen of 
“Peterson” to show. We invite comparison. We do not 
wish to deceive anybody. You will find that no other maga- 
zine, at anything like the price, approaches this. No other 
offers such inducements for getting up clubs. In every re- 
spect—merit, cheapness, etc., etc.—we shall lead the field. 


“Cannot Be Exce.ttep.”—The Darlington (8. C.) South- 
erner says: “ Peterson’s is full to overflowing, and up to the 
highest standard of 11 in every department, Some of 
the finest stories ever penned may be found in this magazine. 
The fashion department cannot be excelled by any other work 
of the kind.” 





“Tue Best or Any.”—A lady writes that she took 
“Peterson,” for the first time, this year, and adds: “I have 
: fell in love with it, and like the best of any lady’s book.” 


aan 


Homes or RerinemEent.—A magazine, like this, on the 
centre-table, is a sure sign that the home is one of refine- 


ment, 
As Trirtes for a bazaar, we would suggest the following: 


A kettle-holder, in ordinary knitting, made of ten stripes, Ovn Trrtt-Pagr, this year, is after a picture by the cele- 
in two alternate colors, such as red and blue, green and ? brated English artist, Millais, 
white, gold and brown; each stripe ten stitches wide and 
twenty rows long, sewn together when finished, and put 
on a lining in such a way that the rows set close together, REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
forming plaits, which, being thick, resist. the heat. They Sarah De Berenger. A novel. By Jean Ingelow. 1 vol., 
are easy work for old people and children. We have seen }12mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The poetry of Jean Inge- 
pretty wash-stand mats made of white felt or flannel, bound ¢ low has long been a favorite in refined households. Some 
with a broad band of color, and large wool stars roughly ; of her lyrics, indeed, are among the best in the language. 
worked all over in the color of the binding. Red or light ¢ Her first novel, however, was less of a success, But in the 
blue look well, or pink. Colored sheeting, with a deep § tale before us she establishes her claim to excellence in 
wool fringe, looks «ell, prose as well as in poetry. The story has many merits, but 
its principal one is that it deviates from the usual beaten 
Tur CoLoreD Parrern, in this number, is one of those ° track, and is really original. The chief chatacter is that of 
costly embellishments, which are only to be found in “Peter- { the mother, Hannah Dill, who, in order to save her two 
son.” The expense of this pattern is as great as the boasted § }ittle daughters from the contamination of their criminal 
“chromos,” which are given, with a great flourish, as pre- , fathof, goes off, the ch ter of their nurse, and 
miums, by some other periodicals. Each color has to be } for a score of years—until her death, in fact—practises a 
printed separately, and the cost, therefore, is very large. } heroic self-abnegation that amounts to living martyrdom. 
But we give this, not as a premium, but as part of the } How this is done without the incidents being forced, the 
magazine, and make no “flourish” about it, except to do { reader must seek the book to find; for it would be unfair in 
justice to ourselves in calling attention to its expense. us to tell it, and so anticipate the author. The merit of the 
arn tee book is that everything happens so naturally, and that a 
Tue Gems or Arr, or, the Pictorial Annual, will be sent } plot, that seems, at first, improbable, works itself out, at last, 
to persons getting up clubs, instead of a premitim engraving, ? with entire ease. There are passages, besides, of great 
if preferred. Each of these beautiful gift-books contains ; power and pathos in the story. 
twenty-five steel engravings, similiar to those published in P ti L 
“Peterson.” Or they will be sent to subscribers on the on pes ening m ne sh ~~ sd, tie le a 
same terms as the premium plates, viz.: for fifty cents, { pri, 4. Kemper—This little volume hails from Dayton, 
extra, each. To persons, not irae the price is one Ohio, and being the work of a practical’ florist, who thor- 
dollar each. isp pst oughly understands his business, is worthy to take rank as a 


A Use ror Liz Warer.—Many people cannot take milk text-book. In addition to full directions for drying flowers 
without lime water, and of those who require the addition of every kind in every way, the volume contains a treatise 
of lime some require much more than others. Try at first } © ornamental grasses and mosses, their uses, how to:color 
two tablespoonfuls to half a pint of milk, and increase if them, etc., etc. The illustrations are numerous and valuable. 
necessary. In The Schillingscourt. From the German of E. Marlitt. By 

_ Mrs, A. L. Wistar. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

More Money 18 Spent, annually, by this magazine, on ¢ cott & Co—A romance by E. Marlitt, translated by Mrs. A. L. 
stecl plates, colored fashion plates, Berlin patterns, and ? Wistar, is always sure to be popular; for the one writes ex- 
other embellishments, than by any other periodical in { ceptionally well, and the other has no rival as a translator. 
America, or, so far as we know, in the world. The tale is one of modern German life. It is a love-story, 

oo full of incident, the characters are well discriminated, the 

Br Covrrtovs ro Att, for politeness costs but little, and dénounement exactly what it should be. The volume, like 

pays a very big dividend. all those issued by this house, is unusually well printed. - 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 


Waar Tue Eprrors Say.—In showing your specimen, 
when you are getting up a club, call attention to what the 
editors say of this magazine. For instance, the Woburn 
(Mass.) Journal says, “ The secret of the wonderful success 
of this prince of monthlies lies in its ever onward progress 
towards the highest possible point to be reached in its line; 
and so long as it continues, as it has in the past, to gain new 
friends with every number, it will hold its place in the front 
rank.” The Prescott (Ark.) Despatch says, of the last 
number, that it is “emphatically the magazine of the 
season.” The Raleigh (N. C.) Friend says, “It always 
comes, in its freshness and beauty, to cheer the household 
of the tens of thousands, who are so fortunate as to be its 
aubscribers. It cannot be surpassed.” The Middleport 
(N, ¥.) Mail calls it “the best magazine published: ahead 
in all its departments.” The Lapeer (Mich.) Clarion says, 
“The stories are always of the best class.” The Charleston 
(W. Va.) Spirit of Jefferson calls it “the best of the fashion 
monthlies.” The Lynn (Mass.) Record pronounces it indis- 
pensable to “everybody who desires to keep thoroughly 
posted in regard to the fashions.” 

Wuart Baxtnc-Powper Suatt We Use.—The late Dr. 
Samuel Jackson, Professor of the Institute of Medicine, in 
the University of Pennsylvania, whose opinion as a physi- 
cian is held in such high esteem, said, in regard to Hors- 
ford’s Bread-Preparation: .“ The phosphate of lime, which 
is the principal ingredient of this preparation, isan tial § 
constituent of all’grains. It is further an important nutri- 
tive principle, and an indispensable element in the construc- 
tion of all the animal tissues. This preparation, while it 
makes a light, sweet and palatable bread, restores to the 
phosphate of lime which had been separated from the flour, } 
and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance of a 
healthy state of organization.” A sample of above prepara- 
tion sufficient for raising one quart of flour will be sent by 
mail, upon the receipt of a three-cent stamp, by the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. If thirty-five cents are 
sent, you will receive one of the regular packages, sufficient 
for twenty-five pounds of flour. 








Curtpren Ory for Prrcwer’s Castorta, because it is 
sweet and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Casgor1a 
because it gives HEALTH TO THE CHILD and REST TO THEM- 
SELVES, and Physicians use Castoria because it contains no 
morphine or other narcotic property. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Meproa, Borany—Or tue Garpen, Fieup AND Forzst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. XI.—AcwILuea MiLLEero.ium. 

Thousand-leaf Achillea; Yarrrow; Milfoil. Named after 
Achilles, a Greek physician, who first, probably, used the } 
plant. Natural order, composetae; tribe 4, Seneceonider ; 
sub-tribe 4, anthemides. 

Yarrow is a perennial herb; stem mostly simple, two to 
three feet high; sulcate, striate, hairy, somewhat woolly, 
leafy; leaves two or three to six inches long, alternate 
bipennatifid, minutely divided with linear dentate divisions. 
Heads of flowers numerous, fragrant, whitish, but small, in 
flat, dense corymbs ; tube green. -It abound in old pastures, 
along fences, and on the borders of woods, throughout the 
United States. The whole plant is medicinal ; possessing, 
at least, a pleasant aromatic bitter, with some astringency. 
Its Mepicat Prorerrizs are those of an aromatic tonic 
and astringent — used chiefly in domestic practice — by } 

















mothers—for the relief of flatulent colic, nervous affections, 
their peculiar ailments, as dysmenorrhea, and especially for 
diarrhoea of children, The late Dr. Fronefield, of this city, 
put up, several years ago, a “Compound Syrup of Yarrow,” 
which had an extensive sale, and became quite a popular 
medicine for bowel affections. It has been recommended in 
low forms of fever, and for the suppression of hemorrhages. 

Hughes (homecepath) says he has seen good effects from 
the use of Yarrow in haemptysis and epistaysis. 

In some parts of Sweden, it is said to be used as a 
substitute for hops, in the preparation for beer, which it is 
thought to render more intoxicating. From the peculiar 
taste and effects of much beer in this country, one is 
compelled to believe that many medicinal agents besides 
hops and malt are used by the brewers. 

Yarrow .is generally given in strong infusion, one ounce 
or more to the pint of boiling water, of which a wineglassful 
or more may be taken freely, 

Acrimonte Evpatorta.—AGRimony, 

BoranicaAL CHARAcCTERS.—Stem, hirsute, simple, two to 
four feet high; leaves, four or five to nine inches long; princi- 
pal leaficts five to seven, two to three or four inches in length, 
ovate, oblong, coarsely serrate, the intervening ones small, 
ovate. Flowers, small, yellow, with petals twice the length 
of the calyx, in a slender, spicate raceme about six or eight 
inches in length. 

Hasirat.—This species of agrimony is a perennial herb, 
with interruptedly pinnate leaves, common to Asia, Europe 
and America, and in this country is generally found in open 
woods, or on the borders of woods, and flowering during 
July and August. 

Puysical Proprrtres.—The herb has a faint but carmina- 
tive odor, and a rough, bitterish, slightly aromatic taste. 
The flowers exhale quite a strong fragrance. The root is 
decidedly more bitter and astringent. 

MepictnaL Uses.—A mild astringent tonic, agrimony is 
used by families in diarrhoea, mild cases of dysentery, 
passive hemorrhages, and in relaxed, atonic conditions of 
the bowels, attended with slight irritation, or chronic 
inflammation of the mucous membrahes. It has been 
favorably used in suppression of urine, and some eclectic 
physicians assert that a strong decoction of the whole plant 
taken freely, for some time, will cure scrofula. In the 
same form (sweetened with honey) it has been recommended 
for the alleviation of asthma, colds, coughs, bronchial 
affections, and, as a gargle, in ulceration of the mouth and 
throat. But, doubtless, we possess more active and reliable 
agents for the former affections, and whilst we can get 
chlorate of potassa, we need not agrimony to relieve the 
latter. 

ADMINISTRATION.—Given in infusion, one ounce to the 
pint of boiling water, and taken almost to any extent, ad 
libitum, 


— 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4@-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsienean, Mass. All communi- 
cations are tobe headed: “For Perrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~@& 


No, 48.—TWENTY-ONE HIDDEN AMIMALS AND INSECTS. 

Darling Nathan :—Well, as Susan the cook says, “ Here I 
be,” eating bread and making the butter fly, after my long 
visit to Admiral Miller's, My little brother, Atwood, is just 
over the colic. 0, Walter has received Ogden’s letter. 
Will Amanda send Joseph “Entering into Fairyland,” 
the book she promised to lend him? Can you come to 
Hedgerow this fall? Hedgerow, Olf Williams says, is in its 
glory now. “Sleep, ignoble though it be in some cases, is 


4 


seek ee ms 2 e 
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essential to man,” was W. Anley’s subject for prose compo- ; 
sition. Joseph’s subject was “ Heepleytown folks.” Anley ( 
won the first prize, which was a novel by Victor Hugo. 0, $ 
Senator Brown’s dead, and, either to commemorate that or } 
something else, Sarah, or Seth, Areton, I don’t know which, ; 
is taken with the whooping-cough, and the way they go at 


little Arab, bit Joe on the arm, yesterday, so that it bled. 
No more at present from Your friend, KE. E. Rrcuarps. 
Eliaabeth, N. J. Susre Watton Homes. 


No. 49.—DOUBLE DIAMOND, 


Across—A consonant. Rich. Vegetables. An excres- 
cence growing on a species of oak. A blossom. At a 
distance. A consonant. 

Down.—Letter from England. A vehicle. Weakness. 
A kind of lace. An end of timber. Whole amount. § 
Letter from Portugal. : 

Providence, R. I. TwILt. 

No. 50.—XKASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

Iam composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 9, 1, is a line of things. 

My 7, 8, 6, 4, is a stout cord. 

My 10, 2, 3, is plump. 

My whole is a protection against rain. 


Harlem, N. Y. Mrynte 8. Yost. 


No. 51.—worD sQuaRE. 
My first is to expect. My second is greasy. My next is 
an apology. My last is a young hawk. 
Marblehead, Mass. Raps RackstTRaw. 


Answers Next Month. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLES IN THE NoVEMBER NUMBER. 
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No. 46. 

Croquet. 

No. 47. 
Charles Dickens. 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
CnirntArns, ETc,—Many poor “little people” suffer terribly 
from chilblains, which come from a weak circulation of the 
blood, and the best way to avoid their coming is to let’the 


feet be covered in winter-time with worsted socks or ; 
stockings, and thick-soled boots or shoes. There is no end : 


of recipes for the putting to flight of these pests, but the 
following are two well-tried ones :—Rub the chilblains with 
laudanum night and morning, rubbing the foot or hand 


we 





afterwards with a piece of warm dry flannel. 


When 
broken, put a common bread-and-water poultice upon them, 
and afterwards apply a little of this mixture :—half an ounce 
of pure lard, half an ounce of beeswax, quarter of an ounce 
of oi] of turpentine, melted and stirred well together. 
Children’s feet should be studied. Let them have good 
it is enough to make one whoop in sympathy. Atwood, the } thick-soled boots for out-of-door wear, and neat-fitting low 


shoes for indoors. The former wlll protect them from 
damp and wet; the latter are to ease their feet. The two 
pairs will save each other immensely. 

Burns and scalds are of such frequent occurrence among 
our babies, unfortunately, that we must say a little about 
them. In the case of a severe scald undress the child 
quickly and carefully, so as not to touch more than possible 
or break the blisters. Put him to bed and cover the injured 
part with several thicknesses of cotton wadding, excluding 
every particle of air. 

For a burn do precisely the same—a bad burn. For a 
burnt finger or other small part apply common whiting. 
Scrape some to a powder, wet it, and place thickly upon the 
place. 

A doctor should be sent for in any severe case of the 
kind. Meanwhile the patient may be given a little wine 
and water, and’ as delicate children are liable to receive a 
severe shock to the system under such a circumstance, and 
often shiver greatly, the extremities being cold, put warm 
water bottles to the feet. ; 

For a simple bruise simple treatment will do. Put cold 
water upon it, or cold water with some nitre in it to make 
it still cooler. If upon an arm or a leg, a handker- 
chief saturated with water and wrapped round it, wetting 
it as often as it gets dry, will answer the purpose. A severe 
bruise must have rags wetted with vinegar and water 
constantly on it, or a thick piece of brown paper dipped in 
the same, or in cold water, is an excellent remedy. For a 
cut or wound bathe it with a soft sponge and cold water to 
arrest bleeding, if any. If dirt is in it, and cannot be got 
out easily, put on a common bread and water poultice. 

Cleansed thus, bring together the edges of the wound, 
keeping them in place with adhesive plaster—you have it in 
your medicine-chest—cut in convenient strips. 


~~ 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Erc. 

Peacock FearHer VALANCE.—An exceptionally beautiful 
Christmas gift, we would say to our fair subscriber ANNIE, 
would be a valgnce made of peacock feathers. The feathers 
should be laid on gold-colored sheeting, one straight, then 
one a little inclined to the right, then another to the left, 
then a straight one again. The quills should be cut short 
and laid over each other. The feathers should be in the 
centre of the valance, which is one Jong straight piece, 
about seven inches deep. Hide the quills as much as pos- 
sible, and choose full and well-matched “eye” feathers. 
Another way of arranging them is to cut three of the same 
length, lay them on the material slantwise, the quills 
towards the centre and fasten them on, Add a bow of 
dark red satin ribbon, of an inch wide, to tie them loosely 
together. In the centre of the valance, an oval medallion 
frame, formed of the smaller neck feathers, would look 
well, and in the middle a large monogram, worked in dark 
red silk, with an outline of dark green or black. The 
quills of the feathers must point towards the centre, and 
downwards on each side of the monogram. Allow three 
or four inches space between the groups. Turn in the 
‘ edges of the sheeting top and bottom, and line with stiff 
‘ muslin or net. The neatest way of fastening the valance 
to the mantel-board (also covered with satin sheeting) is to 
‘ drive in gold-headed nails. This looks better than cord 
‘ edging. A fringe is not necessary, but can be added if 
t required, It should not be wider than two inches, The 
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feathers should be tacked on, and not gummed, A table- 
cover border may be made in the same way. 

Basker—A basket such as Lucy requires is not open 
work enough to require lining. On the top arrange a 
bunch of cherries and plenty of leaves. The cherries are 
made like the balls, by winding the wool round two tiny 
circles of cardboard; the leaves are cut out of baize and 
‘scraps of green flannel, which are attached by working the 
ribs in green wool; one line straight down the centre of 
each, and fur on either side, almost at right angles. Round 
the base of the basket are placed a strip of red flannel, with 
green, brown, and red woolen tassels depending, and a row 
of herring-bone in green wool in the centre of the red strip. 
Above this, in the middle of the basket, and at the top, place 
yandyke strips of red, worked in green, black, and gold wool. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Rap Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Oyster Soup.—Take four dozen oysters; farboil them in 
their own liquor. Beard two dozen, and set them aside. 
Pound the rest and the beards with the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs; add the oyster liquor and as much white 
stock as you want soup; let the whole boil, and then. pass 
it through a hair sieve. Put in the whole oysters; make 
the soup hot, season with pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg, 
arid just before serving, stir in off the fire a gill of cream, 
beaten up with the yolk of a raw egg. 

Tomato Soup.—Boil a small piece of meat with cabbage, 
parsley, celery, pepper and salt, onions, allspice. When 
they are well boiled, add a good quantity of tomatoes, and 
@ dessert-spoon of butter, rolled in flour; strain all through 
a colander, and serve with small squares of toasted bread. 

Vegetable Soup.—One pint of milk, one teacup of lima 
beans, one of tomatoes, three carrots, sliced, pepper and 
salt. Boil for one and a-half hours. 

DESSERTS. 

Lemon Sponge.—Two ounces isinglass, one pint and three- 
quarters of water, three-quarters pound pounded sugar, the 
juice of five lemons, the rind of one, the whites of three 
eggs. Dissolve the isinglass in the water, strain it into a 
saucepan, and add the sugar, lemon-rind, and juice. Boil 
the whole from ten to fifteen minutes, strain it again, and 
let it stand till it is cool and begins to stiffen, Beat the 
whites of the eggs, put them to it, and whisk the mixture 
till it is quite white; put it into a mould which has been 
previously wetted, and let it remain until perfectly set; then 
turn it out, and garnish it according to taste. 

Scotch Marmalade.—To every pound of Seville oranges put 
one lemon and two quarts of water, and boil them for two 
hours; then change the water and boil until quite soft; cut 
them in half, take out the pulp carefully, and remove the 
seeds; cut the peel into very thin slices, and return it to 
the pulp. To every pound of fruit allow two pounds of sugar; 
put a pint of the water the oranges were first boiled in to 
the sugar, mix the whole together, and boil twenty minutes, 
or until the marmalade is clear. 

Buttermilk Creams.—Take a quart or two, according to 
quantity required, of freshly churned buttermilk; tie it up 
in a cloth, and hang it over a basin for three or four days 
till'the whey has all run from it, and only the curd remains 
in the cloth. Beat the curd with a whisk, with either rasp- 
berry jam or fresh raspberries. If the latter, a good deal of 
white pounded sugar should be added; if the former, a 
little sugar will do, Send to table heaped in jelly glasses. 

Gingerbread Pudding.—Three ounces flour, three ounces 
bread crumbs, six ounces treacle, five ounces finely chopped 
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suet, one tablespoonful of sugar, one egg, one-half ounce 
ground ginger. Let it fill a mould or basin, and boil eight 
to ten hours. - 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

To Use Bread-Crusts.—They may be used in several ways. 
Put them on a tin, and place in a cool oven till crisp, then 
pound in a mortar till quite fine. Put away in a covered 
tin, and you have bread-crumbs already for fish, croquettes, 
ete. Or put the crumbs into a basin, and cover them with 
cold water; the next day put into a cloth, and squeeze all 
moisture from them, then add chopped apple, sugar, butter, 
chopped lemon peel, and lemon juice; put into a pie dish 
and bake, and you have a nice apple charlotte. Or take 
the bread when squeezed, add to it the yolks of two eggs, 
sugar to taste, a few sultanas or currants, and a little 
flavoring of some kind; when all is well mixed, stir in 
the whites of the eggs whisked toa strong froth; put intoa 
buttered dish, and bake about half an hour. 

Meat Jelly.—Cut some dressed.meat (beef or mutton), into 
slices smaller than for hash; season them with salt and 
pepper. Dissolve a sixpenny packet of gelatine in one pint 
of good clear stock ; arrange the slices of meat in a mould 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs; fill up the mould with the 
stock, and put it into the oven for halfan hour. Let it stand 
till quite cold, turn it out, and garnish with watercress. 

Knuckle of Veal, stewed brown.—Take a knuckle of veal, 
cut it into four pieces, just fry it to be brown; then put to 
it three pints of boiling water, and let it stew on a very 
slow fire nearly three hours; put with it a bunch of sweet 
herbs, an anchovy, and some vermicelli and salt, with a 
little cayenne. When it is done, take it up and pour the 
sauce over it. 
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Fig. 1.—Visitinc-Dress or Brack VeLvet; it is made 
with a train and the front is trimmed with a narrow, black 
satin plaiting; when the plain train is joined to the front of 
the skirt, there is a band of lynx fur, which also passes 
across the front of the dress; the long plain basque is edged 
with a narrow black satin plaiting like that on the bottom 
of the skirt. Large black velvet hat with long ostrich plume. 

Fia, 11.—Evenine-Dress or Yritow SitK; the round un- 
der-dress is of yellow silk striped with white satin, and is 
finished with a knife-plaiting of the same, headed by a 
plaiting of Breton lace ; the over-dress of yellow silk has a 
short train, is draped low across the front, and has paniers, 
caught up by a garland of large pink roses with brown leaves ; 
the deep cuirass waist ends in two large loops at the back ; 
it'is high on the shoulders, and low and square back and 
front, Large pink rose in the hair. 

Fre. u1.—Reception on Eventxe-Dress or Wuite Pom- 
PapouR SILK, with blue and pink roses; the short train is 
edged with a knife-plaiting of white silk, above which is a 
Vandyke trimming of pink silk; the long wrinkled apron 
is edged with a deep pink fringe, The dress is of princess 
shape at the back, has paniers at the side, and is finished on 
the front with wide, plain, pink silk; this pink silk faces 
the sides of the square train. The high waist is much orna- 
mented with wide lace. The close coat-sleeves have a deep 
cuff of pink silk. . 

Fre. rv.—Visttine-Dress or DARK GREEN VELVET, worn 
over a skirt edged with a wide knife-plaited ruffle of dark 
green silk. A puffing and a second smaller ruffle trims the 
front. The velvet dress is trimmed in front with strips of 
green satin fastened down by velvet buttons, and the back 
of the coat-basque is ornamented in the same way, Small 
bonnet of dark green velvet, 

Fie. v.—Eventne-Dress or Brack S11x, brocaded in 
small colored bouquets. The back is princess in shape and 
has paniers formed by looping up the dress at the sides with 
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bows of black satin ribbon, The front of the dress is of 
claret-colored satin with red silk diagonal stripes. A red 
silk ruffle passes around the front, as well as around the 
black-figured silk at the back; the body is low both back 
and front. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with ruffles of red silk 
and black and white lace. Black kid gloves, embroidered 
on the back. 

Fia. vi.—Hovse-Dress ov Satin BrocapE—BLvE Flowers 
on a Dark Brown Grounp. The skirt has two pleated 
flounces, edged with lace, and is arranged in folds half way 
to the waist. Short panier tunic, draped and edged with 
pleated frill of brocade and lace. Jacket bodice, with plas- 
tron of pleated blue silk and frill of lace. Lace frills and 
revers at the wrists. The back of the dress is princess and 
is looped up carelessly with 2 bow of brown satin ribbon. 

Fie, vir.—Hovsr-Dress or Peacock-Biur Inpran Casn- 
MERE, which opens over a Pekin striped silk of two shades 
of peacock blue; the. cashmere dress opens to the waist 
where it fastens with three buttons; the silk front is 
trimmed with seven narrow knife-plaited ruffles; the back 
of the robe is princess, and is ornamented with a shell trim- 
ming of the silk, 

Fig. viut.—Ovt-or-Door Costume or Brown CASHMERE. 
Cloak of brown beaver cloth, made with wide sleeves and 
trimmed with deep chenille fringe, 

Fie. rx.—Skatinc Costume or Dank Buive CasHMERE, 
made with long kiltplaiting down the front, and shirred 
on each side of plaiting; knife-plaited ruffle around the bot- 
tom of the skirt, above which is one of figured silk, Dark 
blue velveteen jacket trimmed with gray fur; muff of the 
same fur. Dark blue velvet toque trimmed with gray fur 
end a blue feather. 

Fie. x.—Winrer-Dress or Sicttrenne, Trawmep Wit 
Srrirep Vetvet. The redingote is of bronze-colored cloth, 
close-fitting, and the collar, cuffs and pocket are of seal-skin. 
Brown felt hat and feathers. 

Fig. x1.—WIntER Costume, The dress is of black silk, 
trimmed with several narrow flounces. The circular wrap 
is of heavy, corded, black silk (or can be made of wide black 
cashmere), and is lined all through with gray squirrel skin ; 
the collar and narrow border are of lynx fur, 

Fic. xm —Princess Rone, in Dracon-Green CASHMERE, 
with a cross-cut border of darker velvet. Gray mantle of 
Indian cashmere, quilted throughout, and trimmed. with fox 
fur, which may be completed by chenille fringe; pendant 
sleeves. Green felt bonnet with gray feathers, loops, and 
watered strings. 

Fic. xu1.—Semi-Fittinae Parretot oF Bronze ARMURE 
Sarin, lined with white hare; otter fur borders the pockets 
and sleeves, and also composes the long round boa; the latter 
with handslits midway down, terminates in fur tassels. 
Dress of bronze silk. 

Fic. xrv.—Brivr’s Heap-Dress, The veil is arranged in 
the Spanish fashion. It is fastened at the back of the head 
near the top, and is caught together on the chest with a 
cluster of orange blossoms, without falling over the face; a 
double wreath of orange blossoms, 

Fig. xv.—Wurre Fert Bonnet, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon, caught here and there with gilt ornaments, and 
trimmed on left side with bunches of holly berries, 

Fic. xv1.—Brive’s Heav-Dress; the veil is of tulle, is 
fastened at the back Of the head, and falls in very long folds, 
almost to the bottom of the dress. The short end is brought 
front, and falls over the face without plaits, 

GenegaL Remarks.—We also give, in the front of the 
number, engravings of a new style sleeve, and a new style 
cape. The sleeve is of black satin brocade, trimmed with 
plain black satin, and finished with point d'esprit lace, which 
very much resembles Breton lace, and is used in the same 
way for trimming. The cape is of white cashmere, trimmed 
with white fringe, and is made to throw over the shoulders 
on acold day. It looks well in any color. 


We gave, in the November number, 8o full a description of 
the newest fashions, that it leaves us but little to say this 
month, 

Street Dresses are still worn round, and just short enough 
to escape the ground. They are gayer than they were for- 
merly, as brocaded material, in gay but small figures, enters 
into the formation of many of them; thus a plain brown, 
claret, dark blue or green cashmere will have facings, cufis, 
collars, etc., of the brocade, but some of the most elegant 
walking-dresses are of camel's hair, or ladies’ cloth, made 
only the one color, the beauty consisting in the cut and 
style, If the now showy costume is not exceedingly elegant, 
it soon grows common-looking, and for persons who have 
not many changes of dress, we would seriously advise the 
plainer style. 

Paniers are very popular for home dresses, and are even a 
great deal worn on the street, for anything is fashionable 
that is at all becoming or picturesque-looking. The fronts 
of dresses still cling closely, and the hoop that was predicted 
is only a small affair, worn at the back by some ladies, as a 
“bustle.” 

Basques, or jackets, or waists, by whatever name one may 
choose to call them, are more and more worn of a different 
material, and often of a different color from the dress, but 
these are usually on economical principles, as an old skirt 
may do much longer service, as a figured or striped body 
made of another old dress is worn with it. Wespoke in the 
November number of the “ shirred,” or“ gagued,” or gathered 
skirts, etc., that are now so much worn; many dresses have 
the back breadth shirred to the depth of an eighth of a yard, 
on to a belt, over this narrow belt a wide one is always worn ; 
in fact, for young people these wide belts are very popular. 
Then again some like the pointed waist, others the basque, 
and we cannot too often reiterate that anything is fashiona- 
ble that suits the taste of the wearer, 

Longer and larger , Cloaks, sacques, etc., are worn 
more than in the autumn, though the shorter and close-fit- 
ting ones are by no means abandoned; silk, satin, and 
camel’s hair are all used for these wraps, the heavy cloths 
being usually reserved for the shorter and tighter garments. 

Bonnets, both large and small, are worn rather more for- 
ward on the head than they have been for some time; the 
huge (and we must think ugly,) poke bonnet is tied on by 
wide ribbon passing across the crown; all bonnets fit close 
and snugly over the ears; most of the ribbon bonnet-strings 
are frotn three to five inches wide; some of the strings are 
made of spot or changeable silk, and are six inches wide, 
and are tacked fast to the sides. Gay figured, cashmere, 
colored ribbons, are very much used, with two or three 
feather-tips, and there is an ab of all or t beneath 
the brim, even although the poke projects above the head. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1—Boy’s Costume or Buack axp Waite Prarp 
TwerEp. The trousers are short, the jacket long, opening 
over a vest of the tweed, and all are bound with black braid, 
and fastened with gray horn buttons; red neck-tie. 

Fie. 1.—Girt's Winter Costume or Myrris-Grren 
CasuMERE; the skirt ‘is kilted and the plaits are fastened 
down on the wrong side with two rows of braid; the tight- 
fitting jacket is 8£ cloth of the color of the skirt (cloth, kilted, 
would be too heavy for the skirt), and faced with green vel- 
vet, where the revers turn back in front; the whole is 
trimmed with brown fur, and the muff is of the same ma- 
terial; white felt hat trimmed with myrtle-green velvet 
and white feathers, ( 

Fie. 111.—Boy’s Costume or Navy-Biuz Ciorn. The 
trousers are short; blouse jacket fastened about the waist 
with a Russia leather belt; the jacket has a rolling-collar, 
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over which is worn a large white linen collar. 
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CATARRHAL 


POISON 


Wei De Meyer’s Treatise on Catarrh, explains 
the following important facts: 

1. That Catarrhal Colds become a poisonous 
infection, at first local, and finally constitutional. 

2. That, being Constitutional, the infection is beyond 
the reach of mere local remedies. 

3. That impurities in the nostrils, are necessarily 
swallowed into the stomach and inhaled into the 
lungs, thus poisoning the Digestive and Respiratory 
organs, 

4. That Catarrhal virus follows the mucous mem- 
brane and causes Deafness, Dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhoea, 
Bronchitis, and Consumption. 

5. That Smokes, Douches, Inhalations, and Insoluble 
Suuffs, cannot possibly remove infectious inflammation 
from the organs named, 

6. That an antidote for Catarrh must possess an 
inoculative affinity for, and the quality of being 
absorbed by, the purulent mucous wherever 
located, 

Based upon these plain theories, Dr. Wei 
De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure has proved to be infallible, 
It not only relieves, it cures Catarrh at any stage. 
Home testimony : 

CURED! CURED! CURED! 

W. D. Woops, 487 Broadway, N. Y., cured of Chronic 
Catarrh. 

F. J. IAsiert, 859 Broadway, N. Y., 4 years Catarrh. 

G. L. Brusa, 443 Broadway, N. Y., 10 years Catarrh. 

8. Benepict, Jr., Jeweler, 697 Broadway, N. Y., (lady 
friend), cured of Chronic Hay Fever. 

Mrs. Emma C. Howrs, 39 W. Washington Sqnare, N. Y., 
cured of 30 years Chronic Catarrh, 

Rev. Geo. A. Rets, 169 Jay St., Brooklyn, “It restored me 
to my ministerial labors,” 

Rev. Cuas. J. Jones, New Brighton, 8. I. “ Worth ten 
times the cost.” 


Rev. Atex. Frers, Cairo, N. Y. “It has worked wonders 
in six cases in my parish.” 
L. F. Newman, 305 Fulton St., Brooklyn, cured of 4 years 
Chronic Catarrh. 
Mrs. J. Swartz, Jn., 200 Warren 8t.. Jersey City, cured of 
18 years Chronic Catarrh. 
&e, &e. &e. &e. &e, 

A real Cure for this terrible malady, is the most 
important discovery for the relief of human suffering since 
vaccination. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure is 
sold by all Druggists, or delivered by D, B. Dewry & 
Co., 46 Dey St., N. Y., for $1.50 a package. To Clubs, six 
packages for 87.50, Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Treatise, 
with full explanations and overwhelming proofs, is Post- 
paid and sent free to anybody. 
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URNETT'S 
COCOAINE 


A Compound of Cocoanut Oil, 


For Promoting the Growth and Pre- 
serving the Beauty of the Hair. 


It softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
promotes a healthy, vigorous growth. 
It kills dandruff. 


ARN iS’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, SCROLL 
SAWS, LATHES, FORMERS, MOR- 
TISERS, TENONERS, &c. 
ComPLete ovurrits for Mechanics 
and Amateurs, 
MACHINES ON TREAL IF DEsrRep. 
Say where you read this, andsend for 
Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 
W. F. & JOUN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ti. 


YOUR BOYST 
Give them a Printing Press, 
ALL PRICES—FROM $1.50 up. 
Bt USINESS MEN 

Do your own Printing. “Economy 
is Wealth.” The best and cusp 
Dorman, 


Presses are made by J. F. W. 
19 German St. Baltimore, Md. 
Price List 
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SCROLL SAWYER, 
This Beautiful Three-Shelf Bracket. No. 12, 
Size 13x21, and over 5 0 Miniature designs 
for Scroll Sawing, and an Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Scroll Saw goods, &c.,. will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents and 
the names and addresses in full of the two 
most active scroll sewyers known to you. 
Price of pattern alone, 15 cts. Or send two 
stamps for catalogue and price lists of scroll 
saw goods, of which I have one of the 
midst complete stocks in'the country, and 
offer inducements to purchasers made by no other house. 
—— discounts to the trade. A. H. POMEROY, Hartford, 
ionn 


FLOWERS auiszenacccnte. 
asa phvmya en -box full o, Aarterdy 
warieties of suitable seeds, wit directions, sent wtpetd J 
four 3-cent stamps, by Burpec's ‘Beed Warehouse, id por 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and 
endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer 


ought to have it on sale, Ask him for it. D. 8. WILT- 
BERGER, Proprietor, No. 233 North Second St., Philada. 


HUMAN Sse he. aes se 
HAIR pene — a 
GOODS, * 2 Feith Henth street, 


Every shade and style. The prices 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


lower than ever. Orders by mail 

















SOSSAMER 


Proof Garments. 


5 pepe MEDALS: 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1878; 
r L Fthibitica, 
Get the Gensine? Beware 
! Ask for the 
Garments, and see for 
yourself that our firm-name is 
stamped on the loop of the garment. 
None are mane without they ate 

80 8! r garments nev 

ns any exposure, to either pox ppd or 
arm weather, adhere together, or 
grow soft and worthless. Weigh from 12 to 16 ozs. can be 
easily carried in the pocket: send for Illustrated Circular. 


COSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


BARNEY & BRRRY’S alogne 


nas oO sent Free 
SKATES BARNEY & BERRY, 
Ss 
THE CELEBRATED 


STAR PARLOR ORGAN. 


Unrivalled in mechanical beauty, brilliancy of tone, 
perfection of finish, and offered at rates more popular than 
those of any other prominent manufacturer in the world. 
Ten years of unprecedented success, Illustrated catalogue 
mailed on application. a can BUWLBY $ CO., 

Washington, N. J., U. BA. 


Xmas Wonder-Box. 


It contains: 12 Sheets Pink Letter popes) 12 Envelopes; 
2 Pens; I Penholder; 110 Decalcomanie Pictures; 30 Scrap 
Pr ietures; 125 Embossed Pictures; 2 Xmas Cards; 1 Game 
Age Cards; 1 Perforated Motto; if ook. Mark; 40 9 
ettes; 1 Xmas Banner; 10 Soldiers; 6 lls? Heads; 3 
Sheets Colored Paper; } Rirthaay Card; 20 to 50 Kinder- 
garten Pictures; 40 Paper Flakes? Y5 Comic Ce irds. Packed 
in anice Picture Box. Allof the above articles for42 cts. 
By mail, 53 cts. Postage stamrs taken, Catalogue free 
J- JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Roston, Mass 
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Used on all Sewing Machines, and are acknowledged to be 
indispensable, Can be readily nsed, even by the blind. 
Agents wanted, A eee 25 cts. Discount to dealers. 


MANUPF'G CO., 35 Smcbury St., Loston, Mass. 


i Be a 


CARDS & AUTOGRAPH 
4 Cards, pen Snowflake, ALBUM: MS. 
ind" Oriental, Morning Glory, Basket, Gold Flake, ~s hye Embossed, 
ecard. Agents “get 1¢ 





each nam paid. You make &20. 00, on 4 
peent gi got 10 clubs or’ one oan Seemtiing for commission 
in For 150. I send a 48 Album, 
pt ayes jottoes, ooo and Sees nes now having extensive sale 
United ata and Ca: parte 1, a2, 10 ‘Albums, weet i 

$1.50, make 50. Grand od 5 oe 36 

and 30 Albume, for $5 dill. This tot retails thr $9.08; agents =a 

$4.05 on every $5 invested. F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass 

LADIES, WHY LOOK SLOVENLY. with comes 
of curl paper disfiguring your fair heads. or unsightly 
iron crimpers, W break and destroy the Hair, 


OWOMAN’S GLORY— 


whee you can obtain the Beautiful Eugenie Hair 
mper, Frizzer, Curler. They are cheap, 
Sarabiee comfortable. INVISIBLE WHEN IN Use. 
Now used by all the Leaders of Fashion. Every lady 
should have them. One dozen sent, cep go yee. on re- 
ce’ i of 8three-cent stamps. State color of h 
OWNING & CO., Loek Box 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ CENTS FOR A 85 CENT PIECE OF MUSIC. FarAway, 
¢) I Love my Love, Then You'll Remember me, Sally in our 
Alley, I’m Called Little Buttercup, Nancy Lee, Blue Danube 
Waltzes, (3 Nos.) Whoa, Emma, lelter-Skelter Galop, We'd 
Better Bide a wee, Merry Party Waltz, Katie's Letter, Janet's 
Choice, Starry Night fora Ramble, Killarney, Only Be Kind, 
Letter in the Candle. Each 5 cts., 6 for 25cts., 13 for 50 cts, 
WM. H. BONER & Co., Agts., 
ic Dealers, No. 1102 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 








tamps taken. 
Musi 


‘em 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHY SUFFER 


from Pneumonia or Rheumatism when 
by wearing Smith's Patent Perforated 
Buckskin Undergarments you can pre- 
vent it? They afford to persons sur- 
ceptible to cold the best protection yet 
ey al and are highly recommen- , 
il physicians. Awarded fe 
highest premium at American Insti- 
tute-Fair for nine consecutive years. 


AMERIOAN DICTIONARY) | WSK Weramety sie cuts auictn 
Med 200 voy wil bent to any ender ota Paper D. Cc. HALL & Co., 
me —~ peewee Dat Ere copies meee) 86 LEONARD ST., N. Y- 


ORR Boi: hipas et , silver or ‘Address | | Manufacturers also under the Andrus Patents. 
. 


saciareres eter: patc| | NEWLAND BEST, BOOK ON BUILDING. 














information on a Price, $1, post paid. “Address, P. Patuise: 
Fosrmn, Sec'y ¥ tae Bus. Farle & Co., A: tects, Briagees PC Co Per sale by Booksellers. 


CITY LOTS» 


25x125 FEET 


SITUATED IN NORTH a 


. 8. Mint, Denver, Co 
RGF WARRANTEE 
{ DEED WITHOUT 
RESERVE. 
Denver no ind of 40,000. Great cities are me { tgrowth of countries. 
enty years.ago Denver wasasmall trad ing pos en the tienen now it is a largecity, with 
as-works, Water-works, Gold and 
Refining Works, with a ect Fallon tes Mint, and is the great Railroad 
Cen There are seven First-class lroads. now. ru and connectin 
= ak the he Prinel ranch Railroads fro: alifornin. t is the Capital o 
ie richest st State in the Union, and. located ix about the geographical 
the United scone The inate is charmi ean | the best water and purest air 
d for heat gna and Ag It is surrounded 
ines and Agricultural Lands in 
Colnendo. Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexicc, Wy- 
asters mee The rich terns and agricultural resources 
and wealthiest city in the West, 


WHY tors ARE CIVEN AWAY. 


As the tide of im: euverana on ‘el now in this direction, it is the Company’s interest to have 
pecple locaie in Denvera ir peppers y. Toencourage emigration here, the Company 
will give to any one se nd address a warrantee deed, in fee simple, for 
oneéer more lots in North oak, oe ee) in Weld County, State of Colorado, in immediate 
view of this beautiful city, the only charge ng one dollar to pay the N otary Public fees 
for acknowl ging deed and conv Awe ana aon does not give every lot away, but 
eh altern epe.ene does Ceara ry person who gets a lot in North Denver 
*, 2 come here, bu i, and they will induce their friends to follow. The in- 
or ion male th property ve valuable, om and this Company retain 

alternate lot, whieh tly they at at prl ces var yang trom $25 $500, according to location. 

‘or this reason the above prpeiae made. The Faeceds are Secretion: not requiring 

any one to settle or improve, but with. full power to transfer and deed to others, The limit 

to any one person taking advantage of this offer is five a This property is not hill. 

«ide, mountain, or swamp, bat is cores. fertile, and has advantages for building 
w>on too numerous to ment. es oe and satisfactory information, with indorsements 


from our best citizens, will be 
CERTIFICATE OF TITLE. 
I, W. C, Saxners, Count 1, Gare and Recorder within and for said County and Btate, do hereby certify 
% the above and fore ing, be Bo and title complete to the land therein described  onperding to the 
ecords in my office. thier ce rtify there are no abstracts or transcripts of judgments, taxes or other 
Tolne sta standing against rd = A : oameey whereof I have hereunto set my hand and aflixed my official 
y of Augu le 


W. C0, SANDERS, County Clerk and Recorder. 
[Szax.] Btate of Colorado } o. 


County of Weld. INSTRUCTIONS. 
This Company wit send bo Ragen mail, to any ones poadin re Shoo within sixty days from the 
date of 3 pape r their names, P. 

County ane tS) poo ws plainly written in fae a cleat 
warrantee deed to alot 25 feet front by 125 feet 
pep piien Sorth Denver, Colorado, one oe of all taxes, 

ions for city lots must be 
wit ane dollar for each lot to 
edging deed, 
and tra at your pleasure. 
rove thisopportunity to aimee ahome in {| 
teinthe world. Deeds 

















R LAND COMPANY 
WRENCE ST., DENVER, COL. Ocatemur taka” 


&g ‘ 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


JOY TOINVALIDS 


'o those tired of taking’ eptioine we desire to nay 
that 2 system of ec ineshantonl’ te movements has 
m discovered that generates and transmits to the 
bam A electricity—mechanical force—which is there 
transformed into vital energy and physical power 
. stren in this way the strength of the patient ts 
rapidly built up, the system a ae romeve supplies 
of strength from inexhaustable sou’ No other 
method of treatment known to medi cal eet science can ac- 
complish this result, as they are all dependent upon the 
physical power or strength generated within the system, 
Which medicines may promote but cannot increase CXy 
cept in a very limited degree, 


This system of treatment hag proven wonderfully successful 
in curing Paralysis, to a0. Swellings, Tumors, Stiff Limbs 
oe Debility, Sleeplessness, and most Chronic Diseases o 

er 8eX, 


All cases of Constipation are promptly relieved by a 
very few applications, and the result is rmanent, Ko 
patient who can sit up ten minutes ata is too weak 
to have this treatment applied. The applications aro 
always entirely unobjectionable, being always made 
through the clothing. Lady patients should bring with 
them @ loose “wrapper,” or ‘“‘morning-gown.” Send 
stamp ae pam entitled ‘Motion as a Remedial 
Agent.” A WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
Remctathon, ie Baffalo, N. Y. 











SAMPLES OF EXTENSIVE APPARATUS USED AT THE INVARTD’S MOTE. 


Wes cents sn by wal 75 nt oT BEST CHROMO Cards, all new styles, with Name, 
0.A 10a, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








te Fr si; eo if oe ae 

+ foatore type tra furniture, = FINE WATCHES LOWER 
os Price Listof American Waltham 

pon 4 f 3 5. te . + Faxches, with description and prices 

of over 160 fine Gold or Silver Watehes 

seat free to any address. It describes 

ott how : gend. Wy spches to atl ports ot ofthe 
Mixed, nena a; Cards, in case, 10c, epmiume v oe rn pe mnt afore 

60 given away, DAVIDS & CC., Northford, Ct. UN) oe ea.slven- Pe rh Seaat sin y ourown town. 


Waite, Jeweler Newark,N.J. 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


BW URGANS tops, ATTY Soom vS 8, 
Hew Pianse, tool tone & Book, G143 to S255. Before —_— of ah Agy td pg 4 
you buy besure to write me. Ilnstrated Newspaper se scent Free. w a valuable treatise on is 
Address DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. disease, free to all sufferers who 
send me their P. 0. and Express 
18 Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 10 address. Dr. H. G. ROOT, 

AO cts, postpaid, Gro. I, Reep & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 183 Pearl Street, New York. 


























Is a prevent 
are Debility, for Fever and Acue, 

A little Hop Bitters saves big doctors 
bills and “ will be paid for a case 
that Hop Bitters will not cure or help.” 





VISITING CARDS—Now ah 

FOL ego Pectsea Neenc vonsiogue | /G=)y PHOTO sieretcin Yak Sheen te 
roun cornere' a 

B, 0. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal St., L., Boston. witty yout name and photograph, By 4 “eo 


100 Scrap de pe j 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.: 10c.: $1. Full partic 
sse 





12 Floral Bm Cards, 10c.; 10 Perforated fall novelties fre 
Mottoes, 10c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes 0c. ; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, 10c.; 1 Floral Surprise, 100. All for 60c.! Post- N ELEGANT HOLIDAY kok A par Auto- 
paid. Stamps taken. J, W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. graph Album, containing 48 beautifully engraved pages 


« ith Clark's Indelible | & 47 select quotations, all for lic. postpaid, by return mail, 
NM A See K ear aan Me all Siena: . stamps taken, Agents wanted, Ray Bros., West Haven, Ct. 


and 
60h Ss 
natony"\!s, Conn, 
EW EAR rystal, Floral, Enamel , Gilt, Scroll, Motto, _—_ 
G0 Sues Cards, no wits, Northford, Ct 


2alike,nameon, 106. c. Card 
CARDS, 15 lcs, 30 0.3 25 superd, Oi. EM- FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and case, 100, 


BOSSED PICTURES, 7 shects, 30 c. 20 fine sheets, 
81. DECALCOMANIE, 200 meaie, 25c; 400 50 50 White, 10c, POSTMASTER, Higganum, Ct. 


fine, 81. FOREIGN STAMPS, 100 assorted, 25¢e. 5 

135 mes 'ahe OuGUINEIES smrtl te| FOR $3,00 A PRINTING PRESS, 
m lay over 300 tunes, ° ostag: amy, 
Revediea mang. © Copper Goin, Silver Chin, Cata- CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00, € 
logues, each 2c. TURE THEATRES. CAXTON, $13.00, 

15e., 60c., 81.10, pon m re ee oe yon BOTH SELF-INKING. 

or many other articles, and cannot afford to buy them iy 
3c. Se. samp for catalogue and full particulars. AGEN COLUMBIAN PRESS, Self-Inkin 


Stam = from $25 to $56; will do the worl 
eee of a $250 Press. Send stamp for 


F, TRIFET, No. Gl Gourt Street, BOSTON, MASS, gg eh 
































496 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Ladies sending us specimens of improvement will please use black ink, white paper and a fine steel pen. 


A PEW OF THE BEST NEW AUTOGRAPHS, SHOWING IMPROVEMENT FROM USING 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
(Self-Teaching Penmanship), Recently received. 


Present Style: 





Former Style: 


to. 





Post-office address: Lexington C. H., South Carolina, 
The best specimens of improvement at Bc we time come from Mr. F. E. Linpsey, Norwalk, Ohio. We give his portrait 


autographs (both old and new) below: 
[From the American Grocer, 


New York City y:] 
Rochester, N. Y., April 1, 1879. 
Editor American Grocer: 1 

notice in a late issue of your paper 
an advertisement of Gaskelli’s 
Compendium, and among the ‘au- 
tographs given is one m me. 
I would like to know your opin- 
ion of my writing. As you will 
see, my hand is a rapid one. I 
Enrenees the Compendium whilo 
iving at San Antonio, Tex., and 
since coming North have made 5 
my way so far with the pen. Am 
nineteen years old. I consider 
Mr. Gaskell’s system an excellent 
one—the best I have ever seen. 
Hoping to see a criticism of my 
hand in your next, I am, ve 
respectfully, L. MADA 2. 
The manuscript from which the 
above is printed is one of the mest 
perfect speci of p 
that we ever saw. The writer 
attributes his proficiency to the 
use of Guskell’s Compendium.” 





Former Style: 


AG; 


[Hon. Henry Warrerson, in 
Answers to Correspondents in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
“ We have received a number o 

inquiries concerning this system 
of self-teaching penmanship, and 
reply here that it is valuable. 
The Compendium places a good 
handwriting within the reach of 
every one, and its success has 
been demonstrated by the sale in 
this country and in England of 
over seventy thousand copies.” 

(Hon. James A. Weston, Ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire, tn 
a note to the Publisher.] 

“You will permit me to say that 
it far surpasses anything of the 
kind that has ever come to my 
notice, and-I take pleasure in re- 
commending it to the attention of 
all who desire to learn to write 
rapidly and well. With this as 
@ guide, and tact and application 
on the part of the learner, a bean- 
tiful handwriting moy be ac- 
quired at trifling expense.” 

Present Style: 





Former Style: 
& 
Cs NeLoot 
Present Style: 


Post-office address: North Manchest 








Former Style: 


Ghali tt fiex 


Present Style: 


x ive 


Post-office address: Marysville, Ohio. 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM consists of a full series of COPY-SLIPS, PRINTED INSTRUC- 


TIONS, ORNAMENTAL FLOURISHIN 


LETTERING, PEN-DRAWING, LADIES’ 


PENMANSHIP, &c., &e., By means of this self-teaching system any one can acquire a rapid and beautiful 


handwriting at odd hours ee a teacher. 
and elegant form. PRIC 


It is the finest series of Penmanship ever published, and put up in durable 
E ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, anywhere. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 


he Penman’s Gazette, giving full particulars and new specimens of improvement, with your name and address 


aa-T 
written ia our own hand, free to all who write for it. 


v 





